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“HOWARD 
UNIVERSITY 


Located in The Nation’s Capital 


A COMPLETE EDUCATION ON ONE 
CAMPUS, GRADUATE AND 
PROFESSIONAL 
College of Liberal Ges of Sestnoeting 
College of Pharmacy 
College of Dentistry 

School of Religion 


FULLY ACCREDITED 


NATIONAL DEFENSE COURSES UNDER 
SUPERVISION OF UNITED STATES 
OFFICE OF =DUCATION (Free) 


ATHLETICS e R.0.T.C. 


STUDENT GOVERNMENT 
DEBATING 


259 Teachers ° 3,222 Students 
11,595 Alumni ¢ 26 Buildings 


REGISTRATION 
UTUMN QUARTER. October 4, 1943 
a ONTER QUARTER January 3, 1944 
SUMMER QUARTER. “June &, 194¢—First Term 
une 
. July 10, 1944—Second Term 


A Unit of the Army Service Training Program 
is established at Howard University in Medi- 
cine, Dentistry, Engineering, composed of 
soldiers in the U. S. Army. 


For Announcements and permit to Register 
Write 
THE REGISTRAR 


HOWARD UNIVERSITY 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


ATLANTA UNIVERSITY 
School of Social Work 


Two Year Curriculum leading to Master of 
Social Work Degree 
SUMMER SESSIONS—1943—TEN WEEKS 
First Session—June 7—July 10 
Second Session—July 12—August 14 


Social Work Courses. Same credit toward 
or degree for courses taken in the Summer Ses- 
as when offered during the fall and winter session, also 


Courses nets aa for Services 


Cooper with the pete ian 
“imitated Summer Sehool ~ 


For further information, write 


FORRESTER B. WASHINGTON, A.M., ae 
247 Henry Street, S. W. ata, Ga. 


1943 


Thorough Secretarial Training 


FOR BETTER POSITIONS AT 


Pioneer Business College 


18 MONTH COURSES—Executive Secreta 
(2 MONTH COURSES—Academie and ee Busl- 


9 MONTH COURSES—Junlor Secretarial 
6 MONTH COURSES—Short Stenographic 
3 MONTH COURSES—Victory “For tl the War Effort’’ 


Free Placement for graduates and oe students. 
| S 350 unfilled positions last y 
sed Dormitory Facilities. MAKE RESER- 
VATIONS NOW for October 4 and October 18. Training 
Units and Vacancies Limited. 


Write The Registrar: 
PIONEER BUSINESS CoLses 
South Broad Stre 
Piledeiphle (47), Eee 
CLEMONS, President 


TOUGALOO COLLEGE 


Founded 1869 
Accredited by Southern Association of Colleges 


ARTS ° HOME ECONOMICS 
TEACHERS TRAINING COURSES 


Ad 2 e 
t dress: Registrar, Tougaioo College 


eT 


College and 
School News 


Delaware State College began its 
53rd year on September 15 with a large 
enrollment. During the summer, the 
boys’ dormitory was completely reno- 
vated. 


Lincoln University (Mo.) has 
adopted special courses to fit Negro 
women for effective participation in the 
war and post-war world. They are being 
offered courses in engineering drawing, 
descriptive geometry, architectural de- 
sign, radio, printing, machine-shop prac- 
tice, wood finishing and furniture repair, 
home planning, mathematics, geology, 
physics, chemistry, gardening, secretarial 
training, accounting, management and 
dietetics, nutrition, clothing, music, 
teacher training and agriculture. Stu- 
dents of the agricultural department are 
required to spend at least 6 months 
acquiring intensive farm experience. The 
78th year began on September 20. 


Hampton Institute entered its 76th 
academic year with a resident civilian 
enrollment of 788 men and women stu- 
dents. The first year class consists of 314 
students. There are 1,000 young men 
students of the armed forces at Hampton 
this year. 

President Lanier welcomed 29 new 
staff members to the campus. These 
included Ernest Hays (piano and col- 
lege organist) who has been studying for 
two years at Ohio State university; Dr. 
L. F. Palmer (education) former prin- 
cipal of Huntington High school in New- 
port News, Va.; Walter R. Chivers 
(social studies) on leave from More- 
house college sociology department ; Miss 
Ann Cook formerly of Atlanta university 
who is coordinator of the institute’s 
communications center; Marvin C. Dub- 
bee (social studies) ; Irwin L. Glatstein 
(speech) ; John W. Lewis (automobile 
mechanics) ; J. Saunders Redding (Eng- 
lish) formerly of Elizabeth City State 
college ; and T. Roger Thompson (math- 
ematics) an alumnus of Ohio State and 
Wilberforce universities. In charge of the 
Hampton Institute nursing school will 
be Miss Jane E. Sessoms, assisted by 
Miss Lottie Williams. 


“Education for Life In War and Peace” 
A Class “A” College for Men and Women 


ROTC Unit U. S. Army and Navy 
Free War Courses Specialized Schools 


Regular Academic and Trade School 
Offerings Lead to Bachelor’s 


and Master’s Degrees 
Summer School and Extension Study 
Committee on Admissions 


HAMPTON INSTITUTE 


Hampton, Virginia 


MORGAN STATE COLLEGE 


Baltimore, Maryland 
(co-educational) 
PURPOSE :— 
1. To prepare teachers for secondary schools. 
3. To prepare students for advanced work in pro- 
fessional and graduate schools. 
8. To prepare students for homemaking. 
4. To make available a liberal arts curriculen. 
COURSES:—Maior fields of = = ailable in - 
lish. rench, Latin, educati = M iene, 
biology. wf ~-y = mathematic ology "and economics, 
health ‘and physical education. . 


Other courses available in speech and dramatics, Ger- 
maa, philosophy and ere commerce and physica. 
peonses: = Bachelor of Arts 
Bachelor ‘a Seslenat upon the successful 
completion of semester hours of work in pre- 
scribed courses a 


ADMISSION :—Graduates of standard and 
high schoo! 


accredited 
ls who have satisfacto: as mini- 
mum of 15 units of work are ell or admission. 
INFORMATION :—For catalogue or ‘eunes informa- 
tion write to the Registrar, Morgan College, 
Baltimore, Maryland. —— 


———v—X—_—_—_o—a——ve—eee 
LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 


OF MISSOURI 


The College—JEFFERSON CITY 
Liberal Arts 
Teacher Trainin 
Mechanic 
Business Administration 
Home Economics 


ture 
Physical Educaticn 
The School of Law—SAINT LOUIS 


The Graduate School—JEFFERSON CITY 
The School of Journalism—JEFFERSON CITY 
For Information Write 


THE REGISTRAR—LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 
Jefferson City Missouri 


Atlanta University 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
A Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences Offering Work Leading to 
the Master’s Degree 
School of Library Service 


Class A Rating with the Association ef 
Colleges and Secondary Schools ef the 
Southern States 


For Bulletin, Address THE REGISTRAR 


CHARLES L. MAXEY, Jr. & CO. 


PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL AND STUDIO 
Accountancy, Mathematies, Business, Ete. 


MEHARRY MEDICAL COLLEGE 
Sehools of Medicine, Dentistry, Dental Hygiene and Nurse Training 
The Registrar, sities aie monies Nashville, Tennessee 


Mention THE CRISIS to Our Advertisers 
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RUST COLLEGE 


POLICY. -Co-Educationa! 


arter-hour credit system. Liberal Art, 
Elementary and Advanced Courses in Education 
Pre-Medical Home Economics, Music and Business 


FACULTY—University trained. 
For further information write: 


L. M. McCoy, President 
Holly Springs, Mississippi 


BENNETT COLLEGE 


Preparing Young Negro 
Women For Today—And 
To-morrow 
Emphasizing 
@ EDUCATION @ MUSIC 
®@ SOCIOLOGY @ HOME ECONOMICS 


@ NURSERY SCHOOL EDUCATION 
@ COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION 


DAVID D. JONES, President 


DILLARD 
UNIVERSITY 


NEW ORLEANS 


An Institution for Men and Women Who Desire 
To Learn and tw Lead—to Learn With 
Thoroughness and to Lead With 
Wisdom and Understanding 


For Information address 


THE REGISTRAR 


LEMOYNE COLLEGE 
MEMPHIS 
TENNESSEE 
An American Missionary As- 
sociation institution. 


A city college fully ac- 
credited with an A rating by 
the Southern Association. 


Accommodations are avail- 
able for a limited number 
of out-of-city students. 


THE Y. W. C. A. TRADE SCHOOL 


(Licensed by State Department of Education) 


Complete Courses Leading to 
Diploma or Certificate in 


Secretarial & Business School Millinery 
Dressmaking & Designing Practical Nursing 
Pewer Machine Operating Beauty Culture 


Fall-Time or Part-Time Courses 
DAY or EVENING 


179 West 137th St., New York, N. Y. 
AUdubos 3-1000 


The Atlanta University School of 
Library Service has been accredited as 
a Type II library school, the only 
accredited school for training librarians 
connected with any Negro institution. 

Mrs. Mary Tobias Dean of the Lab- 
oratory school has been appointed pro- 
gram specialist of the USO headquarters 
staff in arts and crafts. Her paintings 
have been exhibited in many metropoli- 
tan galleries. 


West Virginia State College began 
its 53rd year on September 20. The army 
specialized training unit numbers 129 
soldiers and 6 reservists receiving 
instruction in basic engineering, mathe- 
matics, physics, chemistry, English, his- 
tory, geography, physical training and 
military science. 


Shaw University summer school 
commencement was held on August 20 
when 54 graduates received their de- 
grees. Shaw announces an undergraduate 
program of religious education which 
will provide undergraduate courses pre- 
paring students to be religious educators, 
missionaries, field workers or ministers 
and giving degrees of bachelor of arts 
and bachelor of divinity. 

New additions to the faculty are Wil- 
liam L. Green(mathematics and physics) 
an alumnus of Shaw and Cornell univer- 
sities and former principal of the Nash 
County (Tenn.) Training School; Miss 
Carrie Harrison, acting dean of women; 
Mrs. Minnie H. Fields (elementary edu- 
cation); Dr. Miles Mark Fisher (reli- 
gion) ; and Samuel A. Barksdale (physi- 
cal education) dean of men. 

The registration this year exceeds 222. 


The 77th session of Morgan State 
College began on September 21. Of the 
200 freshmen applying for admission, 
only 24 were male students. 

New members of the faculty are Dr. 
Charlotte E. Crawford (English); Dr. 
Frank G. Davis (economics) ; Miss M. 
Theresa Kennedy (home economics) ; 
Montgomery W. King (English) ; Miss 
J. Leone Moore (physical education) ; 
Miss Lillie T. Vaden (English) ; Mrs. 


STORER COLLEGE 


HARPERS FERRY, W. VA. 
Has completed 
Seventy-Five Years of 
Distinguished Service 
A liberal Arts College 
Catalog and printed matter on request 
Write the Registrar or President 


Mention THE CRISIS to Our Advertisers 


Virginia State College for Negroes 


Graduate Study Leading to 
M. A. and M. S. Degrees 
Undergraduate Courses Leading To 
A. B. and B. S. Degrees 
in 
The Arts and Sciences Mechanic Arts 
Agriculture Education 
Home Economics Business Administration 
Art, Music, and Physical Education 
OVER 5000 GRADUATES 


For Further information Write 
THE REGISTRAR 


Virginia State College for Negroes 


Petersburg, Virginia 


LINCOLN 
UNIVERSITY 


Approved by 


College and University Council of 
Penna. American Medical Society and 
Association of Colleges and Preparatory 
Schools of the Middle States and 
Maryland. 


For complete information write 


REGISTRAR 


Lincoln University, Chester Co., Penna. 


JOHNSON C. SMITH 
UNIVERSITY 


Charlotte, North Carolina 
(Under Presbyterian Auspices) 
Co-educational Institution of 

High Rating 


2 UNITS 


College of Liberal Arts 
Theological Seminary 


Highly Trained Faculty and 
First Class Equipment 


Fer information write 
H. L. McCRORY 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE 


CLASS "A" COLLEGE 


COURSES OFFERED LEADING TO 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE DEGREE 


@ Agriculture @ Home Economics 


@ Common Dietetic ® Physical Education 
@ Education @ Mechanical Industries 


Certificates and Diplomas in Commercial Dietetics, 
Nurse Training and Special Trade Courses ..- 


Aviation 2. 6. FT. Cc Athletics 


F. D. PATTERSON, President 
For Information Address: THE REGISTRAR 
TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE ALABAMA 


GAMMON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Accredited Theological School 
for Training Negro Ministers 


Willis J. King, President 
Atlanta Georgia 


SELECT SCHOOLS 


Whether u are seeking classical, protessiens 
to fit aw hg AF Consult ow 
your n and your purse. 
educational directory. If you do what 
you want, consult us. 


The Crisis Publishing Company 
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MOREHOUSE COLLEGE 


Atlanta, Georgia 
CLASS A COLLEGE 
MODERN EQUIPMENT 

ABLE FACULTY 


Exceptionally qualified to prepare young men 


to enter the fields of religion, medicine, den- 
tistry, law, teaching, social work, government 
service, accounting, business and technology. 


Famous within recent ep for the significant 


laces of leadership achieved by its ae 
Pecellect and character equally stressed. 


For further information address 
THE REGISTRAR 





KENTUCKY STATE COLLEGE 


FRANKFORT, KENTUCKY 
Est. 1886 


CLASS A FOUR YEAR COLLEGE 


Special War Emergency Program for those who 
wish to finish in less than four years. 
Degrees offered in: 

ARTS AND SCIENCES 
HOME ECONOMICS — AGRICULTURE 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
GENERAL ENGINEERING 
Registration, five week Summer Session, July 15; 
Fall Term, September 3 


For information write to: 


R. B. ATWOOD, President 


NEGRO ART PHOTO-CALENDARS 


For Advertising Your Business 
Negro subjects artistically posed, home scenes, beautiful 
women, and children, etc. Advertise your business the 
wodern way. Send stamped envelope for reply. 

Agents Percentage 30% 
(Bend 35c fer semple) 
NEGRO ART ADVERTISING COMPANY 

Lehigh 4-4184 272 Lenox Ave. New York City 


















Earn $50 to $75 Weekly 


After learning the 


APEX SYSTEM 


p of Scientific Beauty Culture 
*@ OTHERS ARE DOING IT—SO CAN YOU 


OUR success in life depends upon your own efforts, 
you have the ability to make an independent liv- 


toh is your opportunity, take immediate 


COST OF COURSE REASONABLE — SMALL 
DOWN PAYMENT — BALANCE WEEKLY — 
APEX COLLEGE DIPLOMAS AWARDED 


New York Chica Washi Newark 
Philadel Richmond Atlantic City Aticets 
Baltimore Brooklyn 
For further information write 


Apes College, 200 W. 135th St., New York City 








Jean Fisher Turpin (English); Wini- 
fred O. Bryson; and William O. Proctor 
(mathematics ). 


Dr. Walter S. Davis is serving as act- 
ing president of Tennessee State Col- 
lege to succeed Dr. W. J. Hale. He has 
been a member of the faculty for 13 
years and is an alumnus of the college 
with a M.S. and Ph.D. degree from 
Cornell university. He is an expert in 
agriculture and related sciences. 


William H. Hastie has returned to 
his duties as dean of the school of law 
at Howard University. He was on 
leave of absence as Civilian Aide to the 

(Continued on page 318) 





‘*Many enter to learn and depart to serve’’ 


Florida Normal and Industrial Institute 


Saint Augustine, Florida 
Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of Science Degrees 
Associate of Arts diploma 
Elementary Teacher Training, Secondary Teacher 
Training, Home Economics, The Arts and Sciences 
SHORT COURSES 
War Production Training Commercial Education Beauty Culture 
Now a Four-year College with Junior College Terminal Work 


For Further Information Write the Dean of the College 








Register NOW 


Careers in Business now a patriotic duty 


Train at Berean School 
Berean graduates in constant 
demand 


44th year and Fall Term begins Sep. 15, 1943 
Day and Evening Accelerated Courses 
Write the Registrar 
1926-30 So. College Ave. Phila., Pa. 


Blanche Williams Andeerson, Principal 





Wilberforce University 


Wilberforce, Ohio 
Incorporated 1856 Co-educational 
Accredited by 
North Central Association of Colleges 
The College of Liberal Arts and Sciences 
College of Education and Industrial Arts 
University Laboratory High School 
Theological Seminary 
R.O.T.C.; E.S.M.D.T.; A.S.T.P. 
Distinguished service in 
leadership education 


Fall Quarter began September 21 
For information and catalog write 


THE REGISTRAR 













LIVINGSTONE COLLEGE 


Salisbury, North Carolina 
A Private Co-educational College 
Strong Faculty @ Modern Equipment 
Approved rating by accrediting agencies 
"The Gateway to Christian Education"’ 


Courses leading to A.B. and B.S. degrees offered 
in the College of Liberal Arts and to the B.D. 
degree in the School of Religion. Training in Edu- 
cation leading to High School and Grammar grade 
certificates. War service courses in Mathematics, 
Physics, Chemistry and Physical Education. Whole- 
some extra-curricular activities and opportunities 
for wide student participation and development. 
Fall term begins September 15, 1943. 


Address THE REGISTRAR for catalogue 
W. J. TRENT, President 
Chief Institution of the A. M. E. Zion Church 
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KNOXVILLE COLLEGE 


KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 
High in foothills of Great Smokies 


“Where many enter to learn, 
and depart to serve” 
Fall Quarter opens Tuesday, 
September 28, 1943 


COURSES: 


Arts and Sciences—Homemaking—School of 
Music,—E.S.M.W.T., Pre-medical, Pre-Theo- 
logical and Pre-Legal, Teacher Training. 


For information write 


WM. LLOYD IMES, President 








Southern University 


Baton Rouge, Louisiana 


TEACHING 


EXALTATION OF THE WISEST 
AND BEST IN NEGRO LIFE 


Administrative, Instructional, Person- 
nel, Business, and Extra-Curricular 
Activities Determined by This Aim. 

A State and Federally Supported 
Institution ''A'' Rating by Southern 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. Excellent Physical Plant 


For General Information Write: 


FELTON G. CLARK, President 


CHEY NEY 


STATE TEACHERS’ COLLEGE 
CHEYNEY, PENNSYLVANIA 










is a fully accredited member of the 
American Association of Teachers Colleges 
PROFESSIONAL courses offered: 
1—Elementary Education: 
(Primary, Grades 1-3).........+.. B.S. Degree 
2—Elementary Education: 
Intermediate, Grades 4-8)........ B.S. Degree 
3—Home Economics: 
(Elementary and High School).....B.S. Degree 
4—Industrial Arts: 
(Elementary and High School).....B.8. Degree 
Tuition Free to Residents of Pennsylvania 
Graduation from a standard four-year high school 
required for admission. 
For further information and catalog write to: 
LESLIE PINCKNEY HILL, President 
CHEYNEY, PENNSYLVANIA 


















Dr. E. C. McLeod, new president of 


WILEY COLLEGE 


Marshall, Texas 


has instituted several important changes in or 
der to meet war time training emergencies. 

Plans for Summer School call for Course 
emphasis on war educational problems as they 
relate to: 


Rural teacher training Art & Handicraft 
Liberal Arts & Sciences Music 

Library Methods Natural Sciences 
Home Economics Commerce 

Physical Fitness Recreational Leadership 


*Write Registrar for further intormation 
————————————— 


VOORHEES N. & 1. SCHOOL 


Denmark, S. C. 


An accredited Junior College 
with a high school department 


We offer teacher training, 


home economics, agriculture 
and trades on a college level 


Healthful location, beautiful surround- 
ings, co-educational in scope and plan. 


For further information 
please write the Principal 































THE CRISIS 


Founded 1910 
REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF. 


A Record of the Darker Races 


Editor: Roy WILkins 


Business Manager: Greorce S. SCHUYLER 
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THE LIBERIAN STATE VISIT 
By Ernest E. Johnson 


CITIZEN C.I.O. 
By Willard Townsend 


GET ’EM PAID 


SO SOFTLY SMILING, A story 
By Chester B. Himes 


FIRST LADIES OF COLORED AMERICA 


Series 13 


ALONG THE N.A.A.C.P. BATTLEFRONT 


News from the branches and youth councils. .308-311 


Tue Crisis was founded in 1910 and is the official organ of the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored People. It is published 
monthly at 69 Fifth Avenue, N. Y., by The Crisis Publishing Co., Inc., 
Dr. Louis T. Wright, president; Walter White, secretary; and Mrs. 
Lillian A. Alexander, treasurer. The subscription price is $1.50 a year 
or 15¢ a copy. Foreign subscriptions $1.75. The date of expiration of 
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The contents of Tue Crisis are copyrighted. Copyright 1943 by The 
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WHEN YOU HAVE FINISHED WITH THIS COPY 
SEND IT TO A BOY IN CAMP 


NEXT MONTH 


Dr. Howard Odum of the University of North Carolina 
will contribute an article on racial tension. 


George S. Schuyler, business manager of The Crisis, 
will answer affirmatively the question “Will a Long War 
Aid the Negro?” in reply to the negative position taken 
by Benjamin Quarles in the September Crisis. 


There will be a pictorial essay “What College Students 
are Doing to Aid the War Effort.” 


OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


Ernest E. Johnson is chief of the Associated Negro Press, 
Washington, D. C. Bureau, who accompanied President 
Edwin Barclay of Liberia on his American tour. 


Willard Townsend is president of the United Transport 
Service Employes of America, C.1I.O. 


Chester B. Himes has contributed many stories to The 
Crisis. He lives in Los Angeles, California. 
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Jim Crow Boomerang 


HE drafting of fathers, scheduled to 

begin October 1, has caused many 
persons in authority to scrutinize more 
closely the whole manpower situation 
and the Selective Service policies. 

We believe, with the majority of 
Americans, that the military men in 
charge of our global war ought to be 
the final judges of what they need to 
win the war. But the Manpower Com- 
mission and Selective Service and gen- 
eral Army policy have been at fault in- 
sofar as the Negro American is con- 
cerned, and it is no secret that the 
Negro policy has contributed to the ne- 
cessity for drafting fathers. 

Restrictions upon the use of Negro 
men and women in war plants have ne- 
cessitated the employment of young 
white men in the best Army age brack- 
ets who could serve their country in 
uniform. 

The segregation policy of the Army, 
Navy and Marine corps has restricted 
the enlistment and drafting of Negroes 
in accordance with a racial quota. This 
policy has been unfair to both Negroes 
and whites. In 1940 it barred Negroes 
from enlisting freely in the Army and 
Navy (except as mess attendants) and 
in the Marines. After the Selective 
Service act became effective, it sharply 
restricted Negroes in the Army because 
(a) only a certain number of Negro 
units of certain types was contemplated, 
and (b) the required separate facilities, 
based on race, were not ready in many 
instances, or were not feasible. 

For example, although the rest of the 
Army was training all its officers to- 
gether, Negroes who wanted military 
aviation training had to wait until an 
entire separate air training base was 
built for them in Alabama. The quota 
for it was so small that at one time the 
waiting list of applicants was sufficient 
for more than a year. While this meant 
that thousands of Negro lads were 
forced into other branches of the service, 
it also meant that a like number of 
white boys were being sent to fly and 
die for their country—out of their turn. 

The Army has just made the com- 
mendable decision that Negroes will be 
trained as bomber crews, but this comes 
almost two years after Pearl Harbor. 
As a first step in 1941 and 1942 it 
would have drawn young Negroes into 
the air corps and thus helped to relieve 
the pressure, at this date, for fathers. 

It has been shown again and again 
that the usual order to local draft 
boards for so many whites and so many 
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Negroes has worked a hardship on 
whites. Eligible Negroes on the lists 
are skipped and whites farther down on 
the list are taken, simply because of the 
racial quota. 

All this stems from the armed forces 
policy of separate racial units. If our 
men were called as Americans and mus- 
tered into the armed forces without re- 
gard to color there would be a much 
more even distribution of fighting man- 
power, much more Americanism in the 
mixed army, and, undoubtedly, less 
pressure for taking fathers. The es- 
sence of the Selective Service system is 
that it favors no man, that each citizen 
takes his turn, after a fair drawing, in 
serving his country in time of war. The 
Jim Crow policy of the armed forces has 
destroyed that essence. 

It has been said rather bitterly by Ne- 
groes that America does not want them 
to fight and gain any glory for them- 
selves in this war. Whether that be 
true or not, it is certain that Jim Crow 
has been a boomerang in the war man- 
power situation. 


How About Navy Pilots? 


T. COL. B. O. DAVIS has re- 

turned to this country from Sicily 
where he was in command of the 99th 
pursuit squadron, the pioneer military 
aviation unit of Negroes in America. 
He brings word that the “experimental” 
period is over so far as Negroes in mili- 
tary aviation is concerned in the Army 
Air Forces, that our boys have proved 
their ability in combat. 

Official confirmation of his report is 
seen in the announcement that the Army 
Air Forces will begin the training of 
Negroes for medium bomber crews to 
operate twin-engined B-26 Martin 
Marauders. 

Now that the Army has established 
the fact that Negroes can fly in combat 
aviation, why does not the Navy begin 
the training of Negro pilots? Every- 
body tells Americans that this is our 
war. How about everyone fighting it? 


Railroads Plead Guilty 
7. major railroads 


of the country and fourteen railroad 
unions have pleaded guilty to charges 
of deliberate and systematic discrimina- 





tion against Negro and Mexican work- 
ers. In four days of hearings before the 
President’s Committee on Fair Employ- 
ment Practice bald admissions of dis- 
criminatory policies were placed in the 
record by the carriers. The unions did 
not deign to appear and deny or affirm 
their lily-white policies. 

The railroads admitted they did not 
hire Negroes as firemen, enginemen, 
trainmen, conductors, or stewards, and 
that they did not promote Negroes from 
certain categories in which they are at 
present employed. Negro firemen, once 
numerous on southern carriers, are be- 
ing frozen out ; none has been hired since 
the middle Twenties. Negroes may be 
porters, waiters, cooks, laborers, and 
helpers—nothing else. 

There was a great hue and cry when 
these hearings were summarily cancelled 
last January. Pressure finally brought 
about a reorganization of FEPC and a 
re-scheduling of the hearings. The reve- 
lations in the record are ample justifica- 
tion for the long fight for, although 
most Negroes knew of the policies in 
effect, they had little idea of the ramifi- 
cations and the complete shackling of 
our people in the railroad industry. Few 
white people outside of those in the in- 
dustry knew the facts. 

We are not naive enough to believe 
that a hearing by a government agency 
in itself can change conditions, but it 
is a step forward in the fight for eco- 
nomic opportunity to have an official 
record of the discrimination. We can 
go on from here. We can spread the 
story (and we will have to do it, since 
the daily papers, with two exceptions, 
boycotted the hearings) and we can 
mobilize our pressures, political, moral, 
and economic, to effect a change. 

Our fight here and abroad is for de- 
mocracy. The essence of democracy is 
equality of opportunity. We must put 
down our anger at the arrogance of the 
railroads and the miserableness of the 
railroad unions and get to work on the 
problem. We can win. 


A “Cinch” Bet 


EGRO voters, looking toward 

1944, may not have made up their 
minds on Mr. Roosevelt, Mr. Willkie, 
Mr. Dewey, Mr. Bricker, Mr. Wallace 
and some others, but it is a sure bet that 
thev will not go along with Mr. Hull, 
of Tennessee, Mr. Rayburn, of Texas, 
or Mr. Byrnes, of South Carolina, espe- 
cially Mr. Byrnes. 
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The Liberian State Visit 


ATER under the bridge or ovei 

the dam is still water, and enough 

of it has gone by to permit, with 
reasonable perspective, an evalution to 
be made oi the significance of the visit 
to this country of President Edwin Bar- 
clay of the Republic of Liberia. What 
was said and done is not a matter oi 
complete public record, nor are the ex- 
changes made, material and psychologi- 
cal, entirely available for free and generai 
appraisal. 

In the course of the visit, however, it 
was my singularly good fortune, as a 
reporter, to accompany the party almost 
continually from the moment of their 
arrival until about a week or ten days 
prior to their departure. Naturally, my 
concern centered around these questions 
which were bound to be asked by an 
inquiring person. I wanted to be able to 
provide either the answers to those ques- 


By Ernest E. Johnson 


A Negro journalist appraises 
the recent visit to this country 
of President Barclay and Presi- 
dent-elect Tubman of the Negro 
republic of Liberia, telling 
what was accomplished by that 
memorable journey ostensibly 
to repay an earlier visit to 
Liberia by President Roosevelt. 


tions, or sufficient information to make 
possible the drawing of reasonable con- 
clusions. I do not infer that State secrets 
were entrusted to me. My observations 
are based upon what I had seen and 
heard, and what I have since been able 
to pick up to fill in the picture. 
l‘rankly, I do not believe the visit was 
a howling success, from the point of 
view of the Liberian dignitaries nor from 
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President Barclay presented to House of Representatives. Representative Sam Rayburn, speaker of the House of Representatives, presents 
His Excellency Edwin Barclay, President of the Republic of Liberia, to the Lower House of the U. S. Congress on May 27, 1943. President 
Barclay had addressed the U. S. Senate a few minutes earlier. 


the point of view oi darker peoples the 
world over—and that includes American 
Negroes. True, there was some hargain- 
ing between the two governments which 
resulted in the signing of a lend-lease 
agreement. Also, there was the appear- 
auce before Congress of President Bar- 
clay himself, ostensibly for the purpose 
of greeting this nation’s chief legislators, 
and through them the American people. 
There was, too, a short swing around a 
few industrial areas, which afforded the 
visitors an opportunity to inspect our 
military might. Everything else was 
window-dressing, and the Republicans 
seemed to have gotten a corner on this 
phase of the trip. 

‘The American Negro is rarely treated 
to such “high caste” social activity as 
was provided by the presence of Presi- 
dent Barclay. The glitter and fanfare that 
acconipanied his welcome, in Washington 
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and on the tour, all made possible by 
local efforts, to a degree diverted atten- 
tion away from the real reason for the 
visit. The announced purpose, nonethe- 
less, was that the Liberian Chief of State 
was repaying a “cotfee-and-doughnuts” 
stop-over which President Roosevelt 
had made in January on the latter’s re- 
turn from the now historic Casablanca 
Conferences with Prime Minister Win- 
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\merican ston Churchill. If such was actually the 
hargain- case, then it was a courtesy call and 
its which nothing more. Certainly the signing of a 
end-lease | Jend-lease agreement would not necess- 
‘ appear- ff arily alter this excuse. 
lent Bar- Asa matter of fact though I was quite 
- purpose frankly told by one who should have 
‘gislators, known, that the visit was not a “sight- 
1 people. seeing trip.” And it was not, considering 
around a J} the rapidity with which we were whisked 
orded the through war plants in Akron, Columbus, 
spect our | Buffalo, and Chester. Further, it may 
else was } have been the devotion of a gracious host 
‘mublicans (ina minor key, so to speak, since Pres- 
‘ron this } ident Roosevelt was the primary host) 
that had Harvey S. Firestone, Jr., bob- 
ly treated | bing up at frequent intervals, along with 
cuvily a5 J his legal aide—but I doubt it seriously. 
2 To get a good grip on the subject, one 
pts would have to go back a piece, about 
ashington nine months before the Allied invasion 
of North Africa. Beyond that point you 
would only learn that Liberia was estab- 
. lished about 1819 by a group of good- 
; hearted Americans called the American 
Colonization Society, who wanted to 
a 





provide a “homeland” for freed Negroes. 
It was a sort of a loose affair, this settle- 
ment on the coast of West Africa, and it 
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was the efforts of these pioneer Negroes 
to collect customs from merchantmen 
that compelled them to federate and de- 
clare their independence as a sovereign 
state. They did on July 26, 1847. Amer- 
ican missionaries nursed the young 
republic along, aided at times by the 
United States government, and have 
always maintained a parental eye. 


Defense Agreement 


Early last year the American govern- 
ment began negotiations with Liberia 
through the late Frederick P. Hibbard, 
chargé d‘affaire at Monrovia. Lester 
Walton, Negro minister, was home in 
the United States at the time. These dis- 
cussions led to the formalizing of a 
defense agreement on March 31, 1942, 
accompanied by certain verbal under- 
standings. The agreement permitted the 
United States government to construct 
and maintain a huge air base in Liberia 
for the mutual defense. Ernie Pyle, 
earthy war correspondent, has seen this 
field. In his syndicated column he wrote: 


“In the tropical, legendary part of 
Central Africa which was once famous 
in the worldwide slave trade, there is 
now a fabulous American camp. This 
camp is an airfield . . the biggest 
American aerial operation anywhere 
outside the United States. It has big 
shops and great warehouses . . takes 
thousands of men to run. . and 
handle the planes that flow through 
here. The camp is equipped to care for 
hundreds of flying transients every 
night. The place is truly an aerial 














f Liberia honors Unknown Soldier. His Excellency Edwin Barclay. President of the Republic of Liberia, paid homage to the 
nown Soldier on a visit to Arlington National Cemetery Saturday. May 29, 1943. 
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Times Square .. paved streets . . 
electric lights . . tennis courts. . 
movies . . refrigerators ... .” 


It naturally followed that American 
troops would have to protect all this 
plumbing, wiring and concrete built by 
Pan American Airways with the aid of 
U. S. Army Engineers, Firestone Tire 
and Rubber Company engineers, and 
local labor. A Negro regiment of engin- 
eers landed in Liberia in May, 1942, two 
months after the agreement was signed. 
Later, conversations leading to lend-lease 
got under way, and a preliminary agree- 
ment was signed on March 10, 1943 by 
Walter F. Walker, the Liberian Consul- 
General at New York. 

Now what was the importance of all 
this activity and negotiation? The col- 
lapse of France in the early spring of 
1940 brought with it the establishment of 
the Vichy government of collaboration 
with the conquerors. Much of France’s 
empire remained intact. This fact ever 
remained a threat to the approaches to 
the Western Hemisphere via South 
America. Dakar, the strong naval base of 
French West Africa, was too close for 
comfort to South America. Axis sub- 
marine attacks were being launched 
from that point. There was also the moot 
question as to the likelihood of an Axis 
thrust into adjacent British colonies. All 
of these dangers prompted the American 
government to move swiftly to counteract 
any such possibility. 

Obviously, the move made was an 
Allied defensive tactic. Wars, unfortun- 
ately, are not won that way, a fact which 


i 
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Luncheon for Liberian presidential party. His Excellency Edwin Barclay, President of the Republic of Liberia, was feted by Negro civic, 
social, professional and educational leaders Saturday, May 29, 1943 at a luncheon at the Lucy Diggs Slowe Hall in Washington, D.C. Seated 
left to right: Bria. Gen. Beniamin O. Davis, U.S.A.; W. V. S. Tubman, President-elect of Liberia; President Barclay; Dr. Emmett J. Scoti, 
chairman on the committee on invitation, and Capt. Alfred Russ, Chief of the Liberian Frontier Force. Standing left to right: Stanley Wood- 
ward, Frederick Hibbard and Henry S. Willard, State Department, and Walter F. Walker, Liberian Consul at New York. 


the chief strategists of this one realized. 
Hence, it was in pursuance of this mili- 
tary thinking that Allied forces, under 
General Dwight D. Eisenhower, landed 
on the beaches of North Africa one 
morning in November and began the 
clean-up of the Axis on the dark contin- 
ent. 


The completion of the task relieved 
the strain on Dakar and environs, and 
control of Africa was once again re- 
stored to the champions of democracy. 
For immediate military purposes, Li- 
beria’s stock automatically slumped—and 
so did its bargaining power. Liberia had 
served a purpose, a good purpose, and 
the United States government was not 
unmindful of the contribution. Events 
could have been much different, and the 
African republic might have been called 
upon to make greater sacrifices. Presi- 
dent Barclay has already attested to its 
readiness and willingness. 


Two Presidents Meet 


Some fifty miles outside of Monrovia, 
the Liberian capital, last January, the 
two Presidents met and talked shop. Mr. 
Roosevelt wanted to know what we could 


do to help square matters. Mr. Barclay, 
in spite of the approaching termination 
of twelve years of service, still wanted to 
see some things done for his country to 
which he might point as his accomplish- 
ments. He knew, for example, that the 
Firestone Company plantation was pro- 
viding some employment for Liberians, 
but not enough. Of the one million acres 
which the agreement of November, 1926, 
permitted the company to purchase out 
of public lands, only 75,000 were under 
cultivation. Construction of the air field 
had afforded some benefits, but not last- 
ing. 

Barclay, however, was concerned 
about the many other resources of his 
country which were not getting into 
world markets. There was palm oil and 
palm nuts, rice, coffee, piassava fibre for 
brooms, and the ivory tusks, and mahog- 
any and redwood from the hinterlands. 
He wanted buyers. Before the war, Ger- 
many had been Liberia’s chief customer. 
He wanted roads to get these resources 
down to the sea. The country boasts be- 
tween two and three hundred miles of 
good roads but they are not continuous 
nor sufficient. More important, he needed 
a good harbor. The coast of Liberia is 


studded with reefs, which necessitates the 
use of lighters to transfer cargoes from 
ship to shore and vice versa, a charge 
which has an adverse affect upon market 
price. It was President Roosevelt though 
who intimated that a harbor would bea 
desirable thing, and should be built with- 
out delay. Perhaps in the course of a 
State visit these problems could be satis- 
factorily worked out through lend-lease, 
was the suggestion. 

The official party of President Barclay ar- 
rived in the United States on May 26 and re- 
turned to Monrovia on June 27. Accompany- 
ing His Excellency were the Hon. W. V. S. 
Tubman, President-elect; and Captain Alford 
Russ of the Liberian Frontier Force. Joining 
them here was Consul-General Walker. It 1s 
history now that President Barclay stayed at 
the White House the first night, the first 
Negro so honored, and with his party at Blair 
House for the remaining few days in the 
Capital. : 

The party, augmented by three State De- 
partment men, Brigadier General Benjamin 
O. Davis, Sr., United States Army, and my- 
self, left Washington on Sunday, May 30, 
made five intermediate stops, and arrived 
New York City Friday morning, June 4. The 
party was lodged in a suite at the Waldori 
Astoria. On June 5, President Barclay entered 
a private hospital for a minor foot ailment and 
remained there about ten days. Beginning 


(Continued on page 312) 
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wise dark picture of race riots, 

lynching, job discrimination, and 
the brutal treatment of the Negro in the 
armed services, is the aggressive fight 
being waged by the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organization along the racial 
front. Today the CIO has two new 
powerful weapons in its battle against 
discrimination—the Committee to Abol- 
ish Discrimination, formed to eliminate 
racial discrimination within its own 
ranks; and the National CIO War Re- 
lief Committee, set up to administer the 
collection of war relief funds from or- 
ganized labor. 

The CIO War Relief Committee, in 
existence two years before the Anti- 
Discrimination Committee, collected 
more than $17,000,000 last year for re- 
lief to the United Nations. But vastly 
more important, is the fact that half of 
this enormous fund goes to local com- 
munity agencies in 400 cities throughout 
the United States. And now that the 
organized labor movement has entered 
the fund-raising field, CIO can bring its 
powerful forces of five million members 
—500,000 of them Negroes—to the fight 
against racial discrimination in the new 
field of social agencies. 

This development should be acutely 
the concern of Negroes. For the CIO 
holds that since there was no color line 
in the shops and factories when Negroes 
and whites alike pledged “one hour’s 
pay a month” to raise war relief funds, 
there certainly should be no discrimina- 
tion in the administering of the funds 
directed to local community agencies. 

How does the CIO implement its de- 
cared policy of “no-discrimination” 
among the social agencies with whom it 
deals, and those who are beneficiaries of 
organized labor’s contributions ? 

Listen to Monroe Sweetland, national 
director of the CIO War Relief Commit- 
tee. “From its inception,” he declared, 
in a speech before the Secretaries of the 
YMCAs boldly scoring race separatism, 

the CIO broke with much of American 
labor’s tradition and has tackled this 
horny problem—of race discrimination 
—and segregation—where it hurts—at 
the Job level. By bold insistence on a 
pan-racial membership and employment 
policy, CIO defied the whole tradition of 
Segregation and ‘keeping the Negro in 

S place’ by affirming that the place of 
the Negro worker is alongside the white 
worker—and with no ‘but’ clause to pro- 
vide regional or individual escape.” 

Anti-Negro elements have taken ad- 


O NE of the bright spots, in an other- 


Citizen CIO 


By Willard Townsend, 


The distinguished president of 
the United Transport Service 
Employes of America de- 
scribes the efforts of the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions in combating racial prej- 
udice and discrimination in 
labor movement and the war 
effort. 


vantage of this policy, he said, “We have 
lost important labor board elections to 
other labor groups because the voting 
workers were whites whose prejudices 
were aroused. We have had internal re- 
volts among white workers against the 
first Negroes who went to work. But by 
educating and fighting on this basic issue 
there are today literally hundreds of 
thousands of Negro families whose 
wage-earners work at union scales in 
American industry. 

“Tf a new organization on the Ameri- 
can scene like the CIO,” he challenged, 
“without friends or security, can accom- 
plish this much in seven years, why 
can’t the powerful YMCA do as much 
in its field? 









“The YMCA can do much, not 
through a segregated, Jim-Crow set-up, 
but by leading the community in pulling 
our various racial and national strains 
together.” 

He asked: “Are we right in our esti- 
mate that generally the YMCA fol- 
lowed community prejudice and custom, 
instead of leading away from them? 

“Isn’t this the year to abolish Jim- 
Crow restaurants and dormitories in 
your institution everywhere?” 


Policy Produces Results 


Such a policy has produced tangible 
results. By the end of 1943, three 
thousand CIO representatives—Negro 
and white—will be serving on the direct- 
ing boards of social agencies and relief 
organizations. The catalogue of agen- 
cies includes everyone from Boy Scouts 
of America to YMCA, to visiting nurses. 
These CIO people are attending lunch- 
eon meetings, round table discussions, 
talking with men and women who have 
been consistently guilty of Negro dis- 
crimination. 

The full weight of the CIO’s progres- 


Federated Pictures 


John Adams, member of Local 835 UAW-6 CIO. doesn’t lose a minute in signing his pledge 
card of an hour’s pay per month for CIO War Relief. James Stansberry, plant chairman, és 


shown filling out Adams’ card. 
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sive policies is felt at these meetings. 
Thus, these labor representatives— 
Negro and white—allow no Jim Crow- 
bookkeeping or racial differentials by 
social agencies when relief money is to 
be spent. They insist—with the organ- 
ized power of the CIO backing them— 
that Negro social agencies receive ade- 
quate appropriation and that other social 
agencies give increased services to 
Negro recipients. They are keenly 
aware of the need. 


These activities extend to war agen- 
cies. Last year CIO members gave $4,- 
000,000 to USO. It was the largest 
single contribution on that organization’s 
books, and with the money went labor’s 
pledge, “Our funds shall not support 
any kind of minority discrimination.” 
Men in uniform—white and Negro— 
listen to juke boxes, dance, read maga- 
zines, every night at labor’s first USO 
canteen, built and operated by CIO and 
AFL in Philadelphia. White and Negro 
girls act as hostesses. For before con- 
struction started on the canteen, labor 
reminded USO officials that there could 
be no segregation or exclusion of 
Negroes in any labor canteen. 

This development is not localized. In De- 
troit members of the Women’s Auxiliary— 
again Negro and white—of the United Auto- 
mobile Workers CIO are serving doughnuts 
and coffee at the “John R” USO center for 
Negroes; entertaining some fifty thousand 


servicemen who have visited the club during 
the last six months. 


Supplied Musical Instruments 


Sweet music in CIO’s ears is the top- 
notch bugle and drum corps of the 514th 
Negro regiment at Fort Meade, Md. At the 
request of the men stationed there CIO 
furnished 27 bugles, three big drums for the 
corps—a number of the men in this outfit 
were former members of the big “name” 
bands. Colonel Krokus at Fort Meade wrote 
to the CIO War Relief Committee, “I know 
of no other medium,” he said, “by which the 
morale of our men could have been brought 
to its present high level. The new bugle 
and drum corps in a short time should rank 
with some of the best in the country.” 

CIO goes in for interior decoration at Army 
posts, too, where this will help the morale of 
the troops. At most camps the Army sets 
aside recreation rooms but makes no pro- 
vision for furnishing them. At least half of 
the money the CIO spends on Army interior 
decorating goes to Negro camps, because at 
many posts Army indifference and Jim-Crow 
communities leave the Negro soldier with no 
place to spend his leisure time. 

CIO did its first interior decoration job at 
Camp Butner in North Carolina, where 
Negro soldiers are stationed. Before being re- 
furnished, Monroe Sweetland, National Di- 
rector of CIO’s War Relief Committee, visited 
in one of the recreation rooms there. He 
found cobwebs along the walls, a rusty, pot- 
bellied stove, a large and shabby newspaper 
rack, with only two newspapers. He went 
shopping with some five hundred dollars, and 
he bought davenports, easy chairs, material 
for drapes, card tables, reading tables, radio 
phonographs, two pianos, band instruments 
and subscribed to a number of newspapers. 

War relief funds of CIO people also aid 
the colored peoples abroad. There are 10 mil- 


Big Four News Photo Service 


George Weaver, national executive director of 
the Committee to Abolish Discrimination. 


lion Negro French subjects today sharing in 
the Free French relief funds to which CIO 
contributes. There are 6,500,000 Negro 
Frenchmen in French Equatorial Africa, the 
most vital strategic area on the African con- 
tinent. Added to them are 4,000,000 natives 
and refugees in Syria and Lebanon, on Tahiti 
and New Hebrides in the Pacific and Mar- 
tinique at the foot of the United States. 
They receive food, clothing and medical sup- 
plies to help them continue their fight for 
freedom. The world knows the courage of 
the natives of French equatorial Africa under 
M. Felix Ehoue, its black governor-general 
and of the courage of the Sengalese troops 
who fought for the old France and now under 
the banner of the Free French movement. 
The CIO War Relief Committee’s Service- 
men’s Manual, an item that acquaints the 
soldier with his civilian rights, which has 
been distributed to more than a hundred 
thousand servicemen, speaks plainly on the 


The Crisis 


race question. The 34-page booklet tells the 
man in uniform about his special civil and 
military rights and what his status is when 
he returns to civilian life after the war. The 
section entitled “United We Stand; Divided 
We Fall,” is an eloquent plea for racial 
equality and somewhat in line with the 
NAACP’s request to War Department that 
literature should be prepared for the service- 
men about the race problem. 


Straight Thinking Needed 


“Straight thinking is the duty of every citi- 
zen on the problems of religious and racial 
prejudices’—runs a typical section. “The 
Nazi game is to stir every racial and religious 
prejudice to try to divide the American 
people. CIO men are doing much in the serv- 
ices and with the public to demonstrate by 
work and example the unity of all Americans 
against the Axis . . . Hundreds of thousands 
of CIO members are among American minor- 
ity racial and religious groups. If you happen 
to be among them, you know your CIO is al- 
ways ready to go to bat to protect you against 
discrimination on the job or wherever you 
may be.” 

While the National CIO War Relief Com- 
mittee recognizes the rights of white and 
Negro servicemen in the and Navy, CIO 
fights for racial democracy in the local unions 
and factories. That fight starts on the pro- 
duction line. 

CIO has adopted an aggressive “no dis- 
crimination” job policy to prove to thousands 
of new workers that the democratic processes 
at work in the labor movement make no dis- 
tinctions because of race, religion, color or 
nationality. The union knows that if it fails 
to utilize the skills and strength of every 
American workman, it prolongs a_ bloody 
and destructive war. This line of thinking was 
expressed at the November, 1942 convention, 
when the CIO established its Committee to 
Abolish Racial Discrimination. Sincere, hard- 
fighting, the Committee is tackling a rough 
job with vigor and courage. By demanding 
full utilization of manpower in all industries, 
it has broken down racial barriers that were 
a half century in the making. 

The National Executive Director of the 
Committee is a Negro, George Weaver, an 
officer of the United Transport Service Em- 
ployees of America. He presents CIO's 


(Continued on page 312) 


It’s CIO music. The CIO War Relief Committee bought fife and drums for the drum corps a 
Ft. Meade, Md. Many of the plavers played in big-time bands during civilian days. 
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“Get "Em Paid” 


6 EMOCRACY at work” is a 
D phrase that fits the War Depart- 
ment’s great agency, the Office 
of Dependency Benefits, like a glove. 
The job the thousands of ODB em- 
ployees are turning out is proof that 
Democracy works. It isn’t done by aid 
of mirrors or magic, but by teamwork 
—the teamwork of all pulling on the 
same rope at the same time in the same 
direction. 

An executive order states that there 
is to be no discrimination in any govern- 
ment agency because of race, creed, or 
color—the ODB adheres to that policy 
unequivocably. The clerks know that 
they are judged on merit alone. Shoulder 
to shoulder Americans of all nationali- 
ties and races .. . Greeks, Italians, Ger- 
mans, Africans, and Jews. . . work to- 
gether harmoniously in the big 22-story 
Newark skyscraper to “Get ’Em Paid.” 
This is the slogan that their Director, 
Brig. Gen. H. N. Gilbert, USA, origin- 
ated for them, and they are living up to 
it. 

Already more than 8,000,000 people— 
wives, parents, and children of soldiers 
—are dependent on the work they are 
doing. The ODB clerks know that if 
they fail, our soldiers will be less 
eficient fighters, for they will worry 
about the folks back home. They are 
not failing and will not fail these boys. 

The ODB is now disbursing at the 
rate of more than two billion dollars a 


The War Department’s Office of 
Dependency Benefits in New- 
ark, N. J., is living proof that 
democracy works when those 
in authority are determined to 
have it do so. Judged solely on 
merit, clerks of all colors, na- 
tionalities and religions work 
amicably, side by side, to serve 
the eight million people who 
are dependent upon their work. 





Brig. Gen. H. H. Gilbert, U.S.A., director of 
the War Department Office of Dependency 
Benefits in Newark, N. J. 












year, sending out more than four mil- 
lion checks each month. To date nearly 
3% million applications for family allow- 
ances have been received and almost 2 
million authorizations for voluntary 
Class E allotments-of-pay. The volume 
of mail (to date approximately 17 mil- 
lion incoming and over 20 million out- 
going) can be likened to the business 
done by the Post Office Department in 
a city of 170,000 people. 

Under the very able direction of Gen- 
eral Gilbert, a hero of World War I and 
an experienced administrator and or- 
ganizer, this great organization is well 
equipped to handle the avalanche of ap- 
plications which continually pour in and 
the inevitable headaches that follow in 
their wake. From the outset the ODB 
was set up to handle effectively per- 
sonnel problems as well. 

Last November, when the ODB trans- 
ferred from Washington to Newark, the 
Director had the keen foresight to rea- 
lize that the 3,500 employees who came 
along from Washington would have to 
make a social adjustment and that this 
might constitute a problem. The Direc- 
tor realized that the way to handle the 
problem was to find social outlets for the 
to services of all denominations and to a 
newcomers in a community already 
topsy-turvy by the war program. Com- 
plicating the job was the fact that a 


(Continued on page 307) 
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From the mail branch the family allowance application goes to the record and record searching branch of the War Department Office of 


Dependency Benefits in Newark, N 


. J. where processing is begun after being checked for duplication, eligibility of soldier applying, etc. These 


workers on an Office of Dependency Benefits production line are checking or recording facts for which they are responsible, noting their 
operations and passing the “family allowance case” on to the next onc in line. The Office of Dependency Benefits sends out over 4,000,000 


checks every month in allotment-of-pay and family allowance payments made on behalf of over 8.000,000 members of army men’s families. 


The Crisis 


So Softly Smiling 


By Chester B. Himes 


O Roy Johnny Squires, a lieuten- 
ant in the U. S. Army, who for 
six months had seen much of life 

and too much of death, through the 
blinding glare of desert heat, it felt un- 
real being home in Harlem for thirty 
days. North African warfare had left 
its mark on him—it kept raging through 
his brain like a red inferno that would 
never cease, tautening his muscles and 
jerking his reflexes and keeping his eyes 
constantly on the alert. For hours he had 
been tramping the familiar streets, scan- 
ning the familiar faces; and even now, 
at two in the morning, it did not mean 
a thing. His nerves were sticking out 
like wires. 

It was too un-dead, un-wounded, 
bloodless, entire—too human. That was 
it—too human again after the bombings 
and the shellings and the snipings, the 
charges with twenty and the arrivals 
with twelve; the egg-sized balls of heat 
that grew like mushrooms at the base of 
the brain. It was too filled with some- 
thing, too much like just lying down 
and crying like a baby. A drink was in 
line; a drink was most needed. 

He pushed into a tony after-hours 
spot on 125th Street and headed toward 
the bar. 

“Make mine rye,” he said to the bar- 
tender. 

And then, halfway turning, he saw 
her. He was startled. He had left her 
in the dull, dawn khamsins where only 
her face had stood between him and a 
death that was never two feet off. Those 
purely feminine features with a tawny 
skin like an African veld at sunset, so 
smooth you forever wanted to touch it, 
crowned by blue-black hair that rolled 
up from her forehead in great curling 
billows like low storm clouds. That 
mouth, wide enough for a man to really 
kiss, and the color of crushed rosebuds. 
He could not be mistaken. 

She was sitting by herself over against 
the wall at a low, lounge table, as if wait- 
ing for some one. The pianist was play- 
ing Chopin’s Fantasie, and she was lost 
in listening ; maybe trying to catch some- 
thing that the music promised but never 
gave. He swung slowly from the bar 
and sauntered over, magnetized, and 
stood across the table, looking down at 
her. Not disrespectfully, not recklessly ; 
but with all the homage in the world. 

“You're as beautiful as I knew you’d 
be,” he said. 

She turned a widened glance on him, 


A young soldier home on leave 

finds something bigger and 

more enduring than hate and 
blood and death 


and something new and unexpected, al- 
most unbelievable, came alive in her 
face, as if she might have seen what the 
music promised but never gave. Then her 
long black lashes lowered lacquered fans 
over the sudden boy-and-girl game in 
her eyes. After a moment she looked 
up-from-under into his face and mur- 
mured, “I am?” slightly questioning, the 
corners of her mouth quirking in begin- 
ning laughter. 

The shaded wall light mellowed her 
into a painting, life-like and provocative, 
with eyes like two candles in a darkened 
church; and perfume came out of her 
hair and burnt through him like flame. 
For a long time now there had only 
been the girl in the clouds; and he could 
not help himself. He reached out and 
drew her to him and kissed her with 
long and steady pressure. 

Behind them, some one gasped; a 
laugh caught, moved, and died. 

But he did not hear. Because her 
lips were smooth and soft and resilient, 
like the beginning of life, as he had 
dreamed they would be; and he kept 
kissing her until the breath had gone 
from both of them. 

Finally she broke away, gasping, 
“Why did you do that?” 

“T don’t know,” he confessed, his eyes 
on hers; and after a moment added, as 
if thinking aloud. “To get something, 
I guess.” 

She waited so long that he thought 
she would not reply, then she asked, 
“Did you?” 

“Ves.” 

“T’m glad.” 

They stood on the brink of something 
suddenly discovered, something new and 
big and important, looking at each other 
until the long, live moment ran out. 
And then he dropped a bill on the table 
and took her by the arm and they went 
outside and turned down Seventh Ave- 
nue, silent for the most part, drawing 
feelings from each other without words, 
and after a time it began to snow again, 
but neither of them noticed. Hours 
later, it seemed, they came to Central 
Park, and sat on a bench and kissed. 

The February daybreak found them 


still there, two whitened images in the 
softly sifting snow; and finally she said, 
“T should have waited for Dorothy, she’l] 
be furious.” 

“Then—then you’re not married?” 
quickly, as if he had been afraid to ask 
before. 

“No, darling,” she teased. “Aren't 
my kisses adorably inexperienced ?” 

He kissed her again, then said with 
an odd solemnity. “They’re everything 
I dreamed that they would be.” 

They had breakfast at a crowded little 
lunch counter, but were oblivious of the 
other people; and when they couldn't 
stretch the minutes any longer, he said, 
his intense glance playing over her face, 
“I have to go back in twenty-nine days, 
so please don’t fall in love with me.” 
Taking a deep breath, he continued, “But 
don’t leave me, please don’t leave me; 
I’m already so much in love with you.” 

She was looking at him, at his young, 
gaunt face with too much thinness down 
the cheeks and too much blankness in the 
eyes, hiding too much that he had seen 
that she could now feel hard and con- 
stricted inside of him. Looking at him; 
end at his tall, lithe figure in the jaunty 
uniform of a commissioned officer, ques- 
tion-marked against the counter and 
back-grounded against the row of cof- 
fee drinking workers, which, without 
any effort, had she closed her eyes, she 
could have seen without its litheness, 
bloated and wormy and unidentifiable 
as either black or white in the barren 
heat of an African desert. But her gaze 
remained steadily on his face, brown and 
full-lipped and handsome, and once she 
opened her mouth as if to speak, and 
then closed it as if she could not find the 
handle to the words, and finally, when 
she replied, it was only to say, “Yes,” 
answering in the affirmative to a number 
of questions he might have found it hard 
to ask. 


bpm days later they taxied to 
Grand Central Station and boarded 
a train for some little sleepy town some- 
where—it did not matter—and they 
were married. Miss Mona Morrison, 
successful poet, who had lived alone on 
Sugar Hill, became the ordinary wife 
of a U. S. Army officer. 

But it did not seem at all strange 
that this should be happening to her, or 
to either of them; the strange thing 
would have been its not happening. 

(Continued on page 314) 
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Miss Marion ANDERSON, was born and reared in Philadelphia and from the age of 6 years has been noted as a 

and they singer. The Union Baptist Church of Philadelphia established a fund for “Marion Anderson’s Future” and later a 
Morrison, scholarship was given her by Mrs. Mary Saunders Patterson with whom she studied for a year, subsequently study- 
| ing 2 years with Miss Agnes Reifsneider. Following this, a fund was raised by friends to enable her to study with the 
late Guiseppe Boghetti. Her prize-winning appearance at Lewisohn Stadium with the New York Philharmonic 

orchestra lead to an engagement by the Philadelphia orchestra. She spent a year being coached by Frank LaForge. 

In the next 4 years she crossed and recrossed the Atlantic, sang at Carnegie Hall and won a Julius Rosenwald Fel- 

ll strange lowship. In 1935 she capped @ sensational two-year circuit of Europe at the Mozarteum in Salzburg, at which time 
her, or Arturo Toscaninni said “A voice like yours is heard only once in a hundred years.” After a successful European, 

to her, African and American tour she received the Grand Prix Du Chant for the best recorded voice on the Continent. 
nge thing She gave 70 recitals in the U. S, in 1938, a record in concert history. Other records are 75 concerts in more than 60 
i cities in one season and finally in 1939-40, 92 concerts in 17 cities between November and June. From Howard and 
Temple universities she has received the honorary Doctor of Music. Her native Philadelphia has conferred upon her 

the $10,000 Bok award. In 1939 she received the Spingarn medal. 
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MRS. MAMIE GEORGE WILLIAMS, distinguished citizen of Savannah, Ga., has served as president of the Georgia State Federated 
Clubs of Colored Women, Kepublican national committeewoman for Georgia, organizer and founder of the National League of Repub- 
lican Colored Women, member of the educational committee of Savannah which is interracial, and founder and organizer of the Chatham 
County Colored Council which established the Recreational Center of Savannah for colored children. She is founder, organizer and off- 
cer of the Toussant L’Overture branch of the Savannah chapter of the American Red Cross. She founded a training school for Negro 
delinquent girls which came to full realization after many years of work. The school at Macon, Ga., with 160 acres of land cost over 
$40,000 and is maintained by the State of Georgia. She has served as Grand Worthy Inspectrix of the Court Calanthe of Georgia, 
representative and grand trustee of the Daughter Elks of Georgia. For the past 7 years she has served as superintendent of the Chatham 
Protective Home for Girls, Industrial College, Ga. Through the community chest she has obtained $1,000 annually for the colored 
children’s free clinic of her city. 
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MRS. ANNIE WALKER-McDOUGAL 


, 1s organizer and director of the Philadelphia Household Occupations Training School, 
sponsored by the Department of Public Education since 1941. A native of Milstead, Ala., she received her schooling at Tuskegee 


Institute, Hampton Institute, Comer’s Commercial School in Boston, Mass., and Columbia University. For 4 years she was director 

of home economics in the Negro schools of Asheville, N. C., and for 6 years was director of Girls Work Department in SouthWest- 

Belmont branch YWCA in Philadelphia. She is a past vice-president and youth counsel director of the local NAACP branch, the sec- 

retaryship of which she resigned in 1937 to accept her present position. She is a widely recognized authority in the training of people 
for household occupations and is a member of the YWCA city board of directors. 
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“Cet "Em Paid” 


(Continued from page 301) 






sizeable number of Washington arrivals 
were Negroes. 

“Unless the community we were com- 
ing to was receptive to proper outlets,” 
said General Gilbert, “I knew that we 
would have a difficult problem in our 
hands. Our workers, people with better- 
than-average education, expected a nor- 
mal, well-rounded life, and it was up to 
us to try and obtain it for them, if we 
were to develop a contented employee 
family.” 

A Recreation and Employee Service 
Section was set up in order to provide 
recreational programs, help ODB em- 
ployees fit themselves into the life of the 
community, and aid them with any per- 
sonal problems that might arise. 

The Essex County Council of 
Churches welcomed the ODB employees 
to services of all denominations and to a 
variety of church functions; lunchtime 
community sings were scheduled; Fri- 
day-night between-shift entertainments 
planned ; a string ensemble came into be- 
ing; a dramatic group started rehears- 
ing; and specially planned excursions 
and trips to famous and interesting local 
spots were made. Notices of all activi- 
ties are announced in ODB PRE- 
SENTS, a house organ. 

An Employee Counselor Service was 
set up whose function is to interview em- 
ployees presenting difficult personal or 






























































Major Herbert E. Weifenbach, executive officer of Class E Allotment Branch, reviews work 


of Ledger Unit 7-3 with check-writing collators in action. 






personnel problems which prevent them 
and their co-workers from effectively 
performing their assigned work. If the 
problem is a personal one, this unit ar- 
ranges whatever assistance is found 
necessary and is desired, such as medi- 
cal and psychiatric care, day nursery 
care for children, and other services of 
this type. If the problem is concerned 
with the employee’s job, then it is the 
business of this unit to try and solve it. 
The solution might involve transfer and 
reassignment within various Branches 


es 
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The determinations branch of the War Department Office of Dependency Benefits in Newark, 
N. J. Here relationship and dependency of soldiers’ families are determined in support of 
applications for family allowances. 


of the ODB, interpretation of the 
worker-supervisory relationship, and 
recommendations for improvements and 
innovations in working conditions which 
may directly affect production. 

Another function of the Unit is to 
conduct all exit interviews to determine 
the real reason for the request for sepa- 
ration. If the action is due to the em- 
ployee’s being misplaced in the organi- 
zation, this too may entail reassignment 
to another location. 

All interviews pertaining to problems 
of employees are held in strictest con- 
fidence, and counselors are available to 
all employees whether they be on the 
first or second shift. 

A great many of the clerks at the 
ODB are Negroes and many have very 
fine records. For example, just recently 
Mrs. Flora Brown was appointed sup- 
ervisor of the Key Punch, Stencil Typ- 
ing, and Stencil Proof Reading Units of 
the Officer's Section of the Class E 
Allotment Branch. This promotion was 
made on the basis of performance, apti- 
tude, and merit. Mrs. Isham Jones is 
Secretary to the Officer in Charge of 
the Procurement, Supply, and Mainten- 
ance Branch. This is a very important 


. branch and as secretary to the Officer 


in Charge her duties include assign- 
ments of great responsibility. There is 
Miss Paula McKinney, supervisor in 
the Determinations Branch—and many 
others such as Nathaniel Barlow, Joseph 
Niles, David Licorice, Gertrude Grasty, 
Dewey Ackis, and William Bates, to 
mention a few who hold supervisory type 
positions. 

At the Office of Dependency Benefits 
the executive order “No discrimination’ 
works both ways. Employees need no 
expect favoritism any more than they 
need fear discrimination against them. 
Merit is the governing factor in all deal- 
ings. 


* Along the N.A.A.C.P. Battlefront 


Chicken Coop Case: The burning 
to death of Willie Cooper and Mrs. 
Odell May, Negro migratory workers, 
in a barn on the farm of Edward O. 
Mastin near Quakertown, Pa., on the 
night of August 17, brought to light 
near-slavery conditions under which 
fifty migrant workers from Florida were 
employed and housed. John Grantham, 
president of the Lehigh Valley NAACP 
branch went quickly to the scene and 
conducted a personal investigation, mak- 
ink sketches of the small dilapidated 
chicken coops, seven feet square by five 
feet high in which the hapless workers 
were housed with their wives and chil- 
dren. Mr. Grantham reported them un- 
fit for human habitation. The workers 
told him they were unable to earn 
enough money for railroad fare away 
from the place. The fire victims were 
housed on the third floor of a barn where 
they were trapped by the flames. One 
worker suffered a broken back when he 
leaped from a window, while another 
was severely burned. 

At the coroner’s hearing on August 
27, Prentice Thomas of the NAACP 
national legal staff represented the As- 


sociation. Mastin was held responsible 
for the death of the two workers. Sev- 
eral families had been quartered in the 
barn which was filled with hay and 
other inflammable material and had no 
fire escapes. It is expected Mastin will 
be tried in October, but the probable 
absence of many of the workers (who 
must return to Florida after picking the 
tomato crop) will lessen chances for con- 
viction. 

Hillburn’s Attack on Jim Crow: 
Aiter tolerating with rising resentment 
a jim crow school set-up for the past 25 
years, Negro parents of Hillburn, N. Y., 
just 19 miles from New York City, 
staged a general strike against the school 
board with a demand for an end to the 
system. On opening day, 94 of 100 col- 
ored children, failed to show up at the 
jim crow and dilapidated Brook School 
but they and their parents turned up at 
the Main School demanding to be regis- 
tered, 

At the request of the Hillburn 
branch, Attorney Thurgood Marshall, 
Association special counsel, visited the 
town on September 8, to find conditions 
warranting the people’s indignation. 


While the Main School is a modern, 
eight-room building, provided with 
library, gymnasium, music room and 
large playground and is attended by only 
54 white children; the Brook School, 
“for colored”, is a 3-room, 45-year-old 
structure of wood, without hygienic facil- 
ities except two outside “privies”, no 
clinic, no gymnasium or library. The 
dental clinic in the Main School has 
“colored” days, while school buses to 
the joint high school at Suffern were 
segregated, one for Negroes and one 
for whites, until recent pressure from 
Negroes eliminated them. 

Mr. Marshall escorted one of the chil- 
dren and his mother to Main School 
where the attempt to register him was 
rejected. 

Protest made by Marshall to the State 
Board of Education caused it to tele- 
graph President Davidson of the 
Ramapo Central School Board: “Pro- 
vision for maintenance of _ separate 
schools for colored children repealed by 
Chapter 134 of Laws of 1938. Neces- 
sary for your board to arrange school 
facilities for both white and colored 
children without segregation”. 
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PANCAS PHILADELPHIA BRANCH, 1943: Mamie Brown, Joseph C. Williams, Katie M. Greene, Miss Susan Masseaux, Elmore Marshall, 
Ollie M. Duncan, Nellie Freeman, Anna M. Pollitt, Jennie Jones, Roy Lightfoot, William C. Wingate, Virgil T. Spaulding, Florida B. Williams, 
Edna Griffin, Jessie Young, Rosa Watson, Elsie Meredith, Jennie Jeter, Mary Louise Allen, Mary Oakley, Nona Bragg, Alexander Dumas, 
M. N. Patterson, Marie Davis, Theodore Spaulding, Alvin C. White, Paul H. Jackson, William J. Harvey, 3rd, Henry C. Sparks, Orlando B. 
Taylor, Edwin Pitts, Benjamin Pitts, Ethel Patience, Robert Patience, Larry Johnson, Eugene Jackson. Edna Williams, Roberta Thompson, 
Fred Harrod, Richard James, Sam McPherson, Dr. Voight Jones, Edna Collins, Mayme Gorman, Viola Allen, Rufus Lancaster, Carolyn M. 
Davenport, Walter H. Byrd, Reba Bowie, L. G. Spencer, Andrew Valdez, Lida B. Lee, Gretchen James, Margaret Fortie, Pauline White, 
Gladys Bowie, James Duckett, Julie Davenport, Walter Baxter, Doris Thomas, Louise Johnson, Elisabeth White, 1. F. Waff, Marie Williams, 
Selwyn T. Beavers, Dr. Thomas Georges, George J. Holland, Arthur T. Lee, James N. Reeves, Richard M. Winston, Samuel D. Holmes, 
Garfield Myrick, John S. Pitts, Verteile Gayle, Mary Mosley, Roy Gartrell, Richard America, Ashley M. Jones, E. Finch Morris, W. lL. 
Smith, Saide Anderson, Margie Anderson, R. C. Hayes, Nellie Roulhac, William Mason, John W. Williams, Susie Washington, Charles Hub- 
bard, Raymond Smith, Charles Keith, George Anthony. 
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Attorney Marshall petitioned the 
School Board in behalf of the parents, 
protesting the segregation and discrim- 
ination. 

Meantime 56 striking children who 
refused to register at the ram-shackle 
jim crow school were taught in the 
Presbyterian Church by Mrs. Osea Van 


aed a Dunk, Hillburn housewife, and former 
room and f teacher at the abandoned Brook School. 
led by only On September 20 Mrs. Alice Avery, a 
ok School qualified school teacher from Nyack, 
15-year-oli | N- Y. took charge. She will be paid by 
rienic faci]. | the NAACP while the Association Ss ap- 
rivies” m peal to the State Commissioner of Edu- 
rary. ‘The cation against the state law violation is 
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being considered. 

Redistricting of the school area along 
lines of residential separation have re- 
sulted in 32 Negro children attending 


a the “white” school where they are get- 
ting along amicably with their 66 white 
of the chi]. | school mates. Citizens of nearby com- 
ain School munities are supporting the ; Hillburn Shacks in which Negro migratory workers were forced to live on the E. O. Mastin tomato 
+ bin oe Negro parents’ fight for admittance to farm near Quakertown, Pa. where two Negro workers were burned to death in a barn on 
the Main School and abandonment of ““9™st 17. 
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ard: “Pro. | school board’s redistricting a violation nurses to view the film “So Proudly We ing nod from Herr Hitler. ; 
F separate of the State Bill of Rights and “an un- Hail , a story of war nurses on Bataan California Shipyard Union Dis- 
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of prejudicial customs which are too 


expensive to maintain.” The telegram 
was signed by playwright Maxwell An- 
derson, Kurt Weill, composer, and 
Henry Barnum Poor, painter. 

Jim Crow Uber Alles: Ina drive to 
get recruits for war service, the District 


invited Negro nurses to attend but the 
theater management warned that it 
would insist on its usual policy of bar- 
ring Negroes. Consequently the pro- 
posed pageant was cancelled because the 
Association had strongly protested to 
Norman Davis, Chairman of the Red 


fore the N.L.R.B. between the United 
Steel Workers of America, Machinist 
Local 1304 (which does not discrim- 
inate against Negro workers), and the 
Bay Cities Metal Trades Council, A. F. 
of L., many of whose locals ban 
Negroes. The dispute is to determine 
which organization is to be the recog- 
nized bargaining representative for em- 
ployees of the Bethlehem Alameda (Cal- 
ifornia) Shipyard and Shipyard Division 
of the Bethlehem Steel Company. Over 
9,000 workers, 40 per cent of them 
Negroes and other non-whites, are in- 
volved. 

Emphasizing its identity with labor 
unions which bar discrimination against 
Negroes from their policies, the 
NAACP contended that membership in 
jim crow auxiliary unions, such ‘as the 
A. F. of L. council has established, is 
not real membership because it confers 
no rights, privileges or security. The 
Steel Workers Union, which embraces 
welders, admits all workers to member- 
ship without regard to race or color. The 
N.L.R.B. has consistently ruled against 
units practicing color discrimination as 
collective bargaining agents. The Asso- 
ciation argued: “on the facts of the 
instant case, it is submitted that the op- 







portunity which would be afforded to 
all workmen to enjoy real rights of 
union membership without racial dis- 
crimination by the Welders and Steel 
Workers, but denied them by the Trades 
Council, should be one of the controlling 
factors in favor of the bargaining units 
and elections therein proposed by the 
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These persons were employed through efforts of the Camden, N. J. branch, left to right: 

—- Green, New York Shipyard; Sadie Vincent, Radio Corporation of America; Phyllis 

Beation Bell Telephone Co.; John W. Downer, New York Shipyard; Jeanette Stanford, 

ell Te ephone Co.; and Elizabeth Harris, Radio Corporation of America. The Mesdames 

Harris and Vincent were the first women employed by the RCA. The Misses Houston and 

Stanford are the first and only two Negro girls employed by the Bell Telephone Co. in 
. They work in the clerical department. 
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Welders and Machinists and against the 
petition of the Trades Council”. 

Better Late Than Never: A year 
ago when the NAACP published its 
pamphlet “Food Costs More in Har- 
lem” which recommended that the Office 
of Price Administration make use of the 
devastating facts it contained, the OPA 
did nothing. Now, a year later and 
after a destructive and tragic Harlem 
riot which claimed six lives, destroyed 
millions of dollars worth of property, 
and was partly due to resentment against 
the gouging by neighborhood mer- 
chants, the OPA has acted. In a re- 
cent release it states that “At the re- 
quest of the Washington office, especial 
attention will be given to comparison of 
compliance with price ceilings between 
food stores patronized largely by 
Negroes and those patronized largely 
by whites”, and that “OPA regional 
offices were directed to begin the food 
price comparisons on August, to con- 
tinue until further notice.” 

ICC Asks $64 Question: Pressed by 
charges of the NAACP that 200 Negro 
passengers were compelled to wait 24 
hours for northbound accommodations 
at Rocky Mount, N. C., while white 
passengers boarded Atlantic Coast Line 
trains, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has asked the railroad to answer 
the complaint. 

War Department Is Adamant: The 
increasing liberality of the War Depart- 
ment in the direction of mixed training 
facilities for Negro bombardiers, pilots 
and navigators, has not reached the 
point where it is willing to establish the 
mixed division which the Association 
has consistently urged. In a letter to 
the Secretary, John J. McCloy, Acting 
Secretary of War recently declared, 
“The suggestion contained in your let- 
ter (of July 14) for the formation of 
mixed units has been considered at 
various times by the War Department 
and the decision reached that such ac- 
tion would be inadvisable.” 

Baltimore Negroes Demand Hous- 
ing: With 20 per cent of Baltimore’s 
population colored, yet restricted to 7 
per cent of available housing, and with 
Negro war workers entering the city in 
large numbers weekly, the housing con- 
ditions are growing desperate and re- 
quire immediate remedial action. This 
was the burden of complaint made by a 
delegation led by Baltimore Branches of 
the NAACP and the Urban League 
which conferred with Jonathan Daniels, 
Administrative Assistant to the Presi- 
dent and Herbert Emmerich, Commis- 
sioner of the Federal Public Housing 
Authority, in Washington recently. 
Efforts to build housing units for 
Negroes have been fought by prejudiced 
Baltimore white groups and individuals, 
including Senator Millard E. Tydings 
(D. Md.) and Congressman H. Street 
Baldwin (D. Md.). 


Branch News 


Colorado: The Pueblo branch held a 
meeting on September 5 at the Eighth 
Street Baptist Church. Miss Almer Bry- 
ant, the president, was chairman. 


Idaho: Roy Ferguson, formerly secretary 
of the Iowa State Conference and secretary 
of the Des Moines branch was recently ap- 
pointed to the administrative staff in the 
personnel department at the U. S. Mari- 
time Training Station at Sheepshead Bay, 
N. Y. A practicing lawyer, he is a graduate 
of Drake University Law School and prior 
to entering the service was state advisor on 
Negro affairs for the National Youth Ad- 
ministration. 


Illinois: On September 19 the Chicago 
branch opened a campaign to raise $25,000 
and obtain 25,000 new members. The drive 
was opened with a mass meeting at Wendell 
Phillips High School auditorium. Fifteen di- 
visions, each comprising 10 teams of 20 
members each, participated in the drive. 


Kansas: The Coffeyville branch opened 
the last half of its membership drive on 
August 22 with Raymon Reynolds, Topeka 
attorney, as the principal speaker. 


Louisiana: The State Conference of the 
NAACP met in Lake Charles, La. at the 
Woodbury Congregational Church on Au- 
gust 8 with 150 delegates. The chairman 
was Daniel E. Byrd of New Orleans, presi- 
dent of the State Conference. Another 
speaker was Rev. H. H. Dunn of New Or- 
leans who advocated the formation of inter- 
national committees. The host was Rev. A. 
G. Washington who emphasized the value 
of international cooperation. Other speak- 
ers were Rev. W. C. Clark, Lake Charles, 
attorney A. P. Teiraud, New Orleans, C. A. 
Pemilton, New Iberia. Huston Dutton, 
Lake Charles and E. W. Johnson, Alexan- 
dria. The delegates agreed to establish a 
headquarters in New Orleans to extend the 
work of the Association in other sections of 
the state and to publish a monthly bulletin. 
It was agreed to conduct periodical cam- 
paigns for members and educational funds 
and to focus attention on securing the exer- 
cise of the ballot, equal pay for qualified 
teachers and the improvement of educa- 
tional facilities for Negro children in rural 
and suburban centers. 


Ohio: The Ohio convention of the 
NAACP was held in Columbus on Septem- 
ber 25 and 26. 


Michigan: The Detroit branch has asked 
Gov. Harry F. Kelly to appoint a Negro 
judge to fill the vacancy in Circuit Court by 
the death of Judge Harry Kerdan. 


New Jersey: F. G. Fenderson, acting sec- 
retary of the local NAACP branch has 
asked municipal action against alleged dis- 
orderly houses in the colored section which 
are passed daily by 130 children on their 
way to the Court Street School and 1,000 
children on their way to high school. 


New York: The quarterly meeting of the 
NAACP State Conference took place in 
Troy on September 25, 26 at Liberty Street 
Presbyterian Church. The chairman was 
Frank E. Jenkins, president of the Troy 
branch. Mrs. Bertha Dickerson was named 
as NAACP representative on the Troy 
Consumers Problems Committee which will 
attempt to combat violations of price ceil- 
ings and black market operations. 

Oklahoma: On Labor Day the Perry 
branch held a picnic at West Park. The 
committee in charge of arrangements in- 
cluded John Jenkins, Taylor McNeal and 
Abraham Sears. The attendance was large. 


The Crisis 


Pennsylvania: A meeting of the senior 
forum of the Williamsport branch was hel@ 
on Sunday, September 5 when P. D. Mit. 
chell, executive secretary of the Bethume. 
Douglass Center was guest speaker. 


Virginia: A meeting was held on Septem. 
ber 22 in Corprew’s Forum in Portsmouth, 
Va. to revive the local NAACP branch, 


West Virginia: The Triadelphia chapter 
of the NAACP accepted an invitation from 
the leading citizens of Mallory to render a 
special NAACP membership program op 
September 12 at Union Church in Logan, 
West Va. Invitation notices were sent to 
many surrounding towns and camps. 


California: The Santa Clara County 
NAACP branch held a public meeting jp 
the First Congregational Church on Sep. 
tember 12. The speaker was Assemblyman 
Augustus Hawkins, Los Angeles. The 
meeting opened a 3-month membership 
drive for 500 new members. Mrs. Amelia 
McBride is president. 


Louisiana: The Baton Rouge branch 
celebrated the “Annual NAACP Day” on 
the 4th Sunday in August at the Mt, Cal. 
vary Baptist Church. The main address was 
given by Mr. Leon Wallace of the Unity 
Life Insurance Company. On this occa- 
sion, $76.11 was realized from the sale of 
tags. 


Connecticut: The John Brown Club of 
Torrington, Conn., held an NAACP meet- 
ing on July 25 at which time 61 members 
and $115.50 in cash were secured. Mr. Madi- 
son Jones, secretary of the Bridgeport 
YMCA and former youth secretary of the 
NAACP was principal speaker. 


Ohio: The newly organized Oxford, 
Ohio branch held its first mass meeting in 
August. The president, Mrs. Winifred 
Herd, presented the charter and introduced 
the principal speaker, attorney Theodore 
Berry of Cincinnati. 


Florida: The State Conference of 
branches is holding its 4th annual meeting 
in West Palm Beach October 15, 17. An 
appeal has been issued to the Florida 
branches asking financial assistance for the 
Tampa branch in its defense of Edgar 
Flowers. -It has exchanged correspondence 
with the governor’s office relative to the 
recent lynching of Cellos Harrison near 
Marianna, Florida. 


New Jersey: The Camden NAACP 
branch is launching its annual membership 
campaign on November 7 under the leader- 
ship of Mrs. Daisy E. Lampkin, NAACP 
field secretary. It is hoped to double the 
number of members enrolled in last year’s 
campaign. The branch has performed yeo- 
man service in obtaining positions for Ne- 
groes in local industries. Under Lillian 
Goings, chairman of the educational com- 
mittee, a series of public meetings has been 
sponsored to acquaint people with the aims 
and purposes of the NAACP. 


Pennsylvania: The recent Philadelphia 
NAACP membership campaign netted 6,29 
members and $9,574.25. The top producer 
was the Dorie Miller division under Selwin 
T. Beavers which brought in 444 members 
and $664.25. The winner of the womens 
honors was the Phyllis Wheatley division 
headed by Katie M. Greene. Reba Boures 
team produced the highest number of mem- 
bers in the women’s divisions with 545 mem 
bers and $985. 5 

Walter White, NAACP executive secre 
tary, was guest speaker at the James Welden 
Johnson memorial program presented by 
the Philadelphia Tribune, the local branch 
and the management of the James Welden 
Johnson Homes on Thursday, June 
Among the speakers were Mrs. James Wel- 
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den Johnson, Richmond Barthe, E. Wash- 
ington Rhodes, and Mrs. Laura Wheeler 
Waring. 


Youth Council News 





The Call has been issued to the Fifth An- 
nual Student Conference of NAACP College 
Chapters, which is to convene at Lincoln Uni- 
yersity, Chester County, Pennsylvania, Octo- 
ber 29-31, 1943. The invitation is extended to 
all Colleges, Negro and White, to NAACP 
Youth Councils, and to all organizations and 
persons interested in Youth activities. 

The students will meet at a time of crisis to 
take positive and definite action toward an ap- 
proach to the solution of problems confronting 
them in Economic Security, Education, and 
Citizenship. They will seek to devise ways and 
means to mobilize the strength, enthusiasm 
and organized power of college students to 
carry out their plan and to develop personal in- 
terest in the problems affecting the Negro in 
America through leadership training for the 
men and women of tomorrow. 

Registration will begin at noon on Friday, 
October 29th. Walter White, Executive Sec- 
retary of the NAACP will deliver the keynote 
address at 8 o'clock that evening. Reception 
for the delegates will begin at 10 P.M. The 
sessions beginning at 10 A.M. on Saturday will 
be devoted to discussions led by: 

Dean William H. Hastie of Howard Law 
School, Member of NAACP Board of Di- 
rectors. 

Dr. Luther P. Jackson, Professor of History, 
Virginia State College. 

7 Parris, formerly Regional Director, 

A. 

Ella J]. Baker, Director of Branches, NAACP. 

Charles Douds, Regional Director, National 
Labor Relations Board. 

John A. Davis, Director of Review and Analy- 
sis, FEPC. 

Samuel A. Rosenburg, Division of History, 
Hampton Institute. 

Dr. Lawrence P. Reddick, Curator, Schom- 
burg Collection, N. Y. C. 

Jean Muir, Cinema Actress. 

Thurgood Marshall, Special Counsel, NAACP. 

Dean Flemmie P. Kittrell, Dean of Women, 
Hampton Institute. 

The Conference Dance will follow an assem- 
bly to which Roy Wilkins, assistant secretary 
NAACP and Editor of the Crisis will speak 
on Saturday night. 


The Business session will be held on Sunday 
morning preceding the Chapel Service which 
will be conducted by Dr. Channing Tobias, 
Secretary of the YMCA and Member of the 
Board of Directors, NAACP. 

Ruby Hurley, Youth Secretary will speak to 
the closing assembly on Sunday afternoon. 


Youth Council Activities 


Newark, N. J.: Plans for a play begun 
last Spring will be continued this Fall. 
Upon completion the soldiers stationed at 
on Newark will be guests at the presenta- 
ion, 

Bridgeton, N. J.: The Youth Council pre- 
sented a musicale at the Pentecostal Church 
during the summer and a radio program 
was presented over station WSNJ. Dis- 
cussion of Negro history, Negro problems, 
manners and etiquette are given serious 
consideration at the meetings and chorus 
Singing blends variety to the program. 

Officers of the Council are: Dr. Leonard 
1. Scott, director; Miss Marcella Piease, as- 
sistant director; Mr. Oliver Miles, presi- 


dent; Miss Bertha Greene, secretary; Miss 
Winefred Graves, treasurer; Miss Ada 
Cooper, chaplain; and Miss Gwendolyn Calli, 
assistant chaplain. 


Montclair, N. J.: An educational program 
for the benefit of High School Students, a 
guidance program for youth entering High 
School, and tutoring classes for the tenth 
grade students are included in the program 
of activities. The Council’s monthly pub- 
lication, “Quest” is a source of interesting 
and stimulating material for the members 
and their friends. 


Boston, Mass.: Officers of the youth 
council are M. Phyllis Mitchell, president; 
Victor Yancey, vice-president; Ruth Paine, 
corresponding secretary; Julia Mitchell, re- 
cording secretary; Gertrude Wilson, finan- 
cial secretary; Frances Ross, treasurer. 
Young people are taking an enthusiastic in- 
terest in the work of the NAACP, and have 
pledged active cooperation in the Fall pro- 
gram. 


Bakersfield, California.: During a recent 
membership campaign 34 young people 
were secured to effect reorganization of the 
council under the sponsorship of Mrs. E. 
Drisdom, A successful meeting was held at 
the U.S.O. and James Benajmin was elected 
chairman of the youth drive. 


Louisville, Ky. (East End): Activities 
over a period included forums, a symposium 
of ministers of the community, a rummage 
sale, and a birthday dance. Mrs. Nan 
Rodgers is sponsor; Mr. Ainslie Kenzer, 
president; and Mrs. Minnie Larkin, secre- 
tary. 


Louisville, Ky. (West End): Letters were 
sent in regard to the Poll Tax bill and the 
local Bus situation. Books were collected 
and donated to the U.S.O. Speakers dis- 
cussed education and health at the meetings. 
Mrs. L. N. Sedwick is the sponsor, Miss 
Minnie Harrison, president; and Miss Mary 
Ann Woolfolk, secretary. 


Indianapolis, Ind.: Negroes are admitted 
to local theaters as a result of pressure 
brought to bear by the youth council in co- 
operation with the local Branch. Violations 
of ceiling prices were reported, discussed 
and investigated in collaboration with the 
OPA. Mrs. Ophelia Clark is president; 
Miss Sarah Alexander, secretary; and Mrs. 
Ollie M. Weeks, sponsor. Gilbert Trimble, 
Jr. and Earl Warton are two members serv- 
ing in the Armed Forces. 

A mid-summer formal was given at the 
home of Mrs. Priscilla Dean Lewis with the 
theme “Back To College”. Youth members 
returning to college and their guests were 
treated to a lovely repast served amid an 
array of red rose buds, the club’s flowers. 


New Britain, Conn.: The Youth Secre- 
tary set up temporary organization of the 
council which expects to send in application 
for a charter in the next few weeks. Nathan- 
iel Ford, Wilhelmina Davis and Cleveland 
Jackson were elected temporary officers. 


At a meeting on Sunday, August 29th, 
all adult persons present declared them- 
selves already members of the NAACP and 
all young people present joined or pledged 
to join. The housing condition is an im- 
mediate problem of the community and pro- 
tests have been made to the City Council. 


SPEECHES WRITTEN 


We specialize in the criticism, rewriting, and 
ghost-writing of speeches and sermons for every 


occasion. Prompt, 
confidential service. 
Write: Marcus H. Boulware 
The State Teachers College 
Montgomery, Alabama 


scholarly, individual, and 
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Increases in Memberships 


Boston, Mass. Youth Council 63; Bridge- 
ton, N. J. 25; Chicago, Ill, 21; New York 
Manhattan Council 7; Jamaica, N. Y. 6; 
and Indianapolis, Ind. 3. 


Application for Charter: Clairton, Penn- 
sylvania. 
Charters Granted: Kokomo, Ind. 


and 
Riverside, California. 


Personalities 


Indianapolis, Ind.: James Wadsworth, 
Jr. won high honors in bookkeeping and 
history. Hobbies: tennis, bowling, baseball 
and basketball. He attended West Va. 
State Colege last year and will attend Vir- 
ginia State College this term. Ambition: to 
become an Accountant. 

Ruth Higgins, attends Fisk University. 
Won First Aid honors. Hobbies: dancing, 
medical research, reading and collecting 
foreign stamps. Ambition: to be a Doctor. 

New York City: Muriel Parris, former 
student of George Washington High School 
and YMCA Business School. Ambition: 
to be a legal secretary. Hobbies: social 
dancing, bicycle riding, and swimming. 

Evelyn Lee, student of George Washing- 
ton High School. Ambition: to become a 
great opera singer. Hobby: collecting coins. 


Book Review 


BENVENUTO CELLINI HAD NO 
PREJUDICE AGAINST BRONZE 
—tLetiers from West Africans 
LXVI plus 176 pp. Edited and 
published by Anna Melissa Graves. 


(May be ordered from the editor and pub- 
lisher, Miss Graves, P. O. Box 308, Westmin- 
ster, Maryland. Price $2.00 postpaid.) This 
comparatively small volume has two values. 
It might well have been developed into two 
books, but we must be grateful that Miss 
Graves has brought together the two seem- 
ingly distinct contributions. 

The first value of the book is in the revela- 
tion of the antiquity of that contribution which 
luminous individuals of the Negro ethnic 
group have made to the advance of culture 
through the ages, and also the revelation that 
a culture compounded of the contributions of 
members of a great ethnic group—the Negroes 
of the Sudan—in many fields is precisely of 
the kind and quality that has distinguished 
the history of all the other great peoples. 

Intuitively we feel that human nature is 
one, but in a cultural pattern whose very basis 
is so widely racial prejudice, a need is served 
in bringing to the attention of our hatred- 
ridden society the story of so exalted a person- 
age as Akhnaton. In this colored man was a 
refinement, a sensitivity, a versatility, a broad 
appreciation, and a facility in self expression, 
that will rank him forever among the greatest 
of mankind. How little we know of him, and 
how few Negroes, old or young, feel the 
power of such an inheritance. By bringing this 
man into the light, and building up from him 
her brief story of the skills, the organizations 
and the unbelievable trials and denials of the 
African people, Miss Graves very clearly 
fulfills the task she set for herself, that is to 
prove the oneness and identity of our common 
humanity. 

For long generations the exploiting, slave 
trading nations kept out of their books the 
story of the great culture centers of the Sudan 
built up in Melle, at Goa, Jenne and Timbuc- 
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too, of Sonni Ali’s and Askia’s Songhay Em- 
pire, of the black university at Timbuctoo and 
of Abou Bekr, the saint and scholar. Business, 
invention, art, war, history, philosophy, gov- 
ernment, religion, poetry—all these and more 
Miss Graves conjures back to our remem- 
brance as a rich inheritance, glorious in the 
history of the Negro. It is a story that should 
be known to all those who think the Negro 
has no history but that of slavery. 

The second value of the book is in the 
letters from native Africans, faithfully repro- 
duced as responses to letters, which unfor- 
tunately we are not privileged to see, written 
by Miss Graves herself. Here is direct insight 
into the spiritual struggles of Africans of 
today. Striving, escape, achievement, defeat— 
all these are common to every purposeful 
human being whatever his race, color, or 
geographical location. The African surely is 
no exception. What a revelation of inward 
conflict, purpose, determination and will power 
the letters of Mrs. Casely-Hayford set out, 
and who could read without warm response 
that record of the baffled spirit and unfulfilled 
ambition of her gifted artist daughter, Gladys. 
In Mr. Kisseadoo and Mr. Yudu Sié we have 
the same kind of epistolary revelation of the 
bitter plight of the subject, oppressed minority 
in inward conflict with all the power, the 
subtleties, indirections and cruelties of empire. 
It may be that in letters one reveals oneself as 
in no other manner. Miss Graves has been an 
indefatigable, stimulating correspondent, un- 
compromising in her determination to stand 
everywhere for the equality of colored people, 
whatever the cost to herself. She has heroic- 
ally persisted in her effort to help Negroes 
in Africa and elsewhere to the recognition 
they deserve. One Anna Melissa Graves is 
worth hundreds of those who claim to love 
freedom, but deny that brotherhood of man, 
which she long ago discovered and has ever 
since proclaimed. It is good for our souls that 
such a woman lives and moves among us. 

This book has come at a most auspicious 
hour, and should be read by all those who 
seek an insight into the deeply entrenched will 
of the powers that be to keep the upward- 
struggling darker peoples of the earth “in their 
places”. 

Dr. Leste Pinckney Hirt 


Quiescence 


Reluctantly, spent summer goes to sleep; 

Her blooms are full-blown now, her laughter deep. 

Intrepid autumn roves the gladless globe, 

In crimson cap and tawny, velvet robe: 

At dawn she dances on an emerald hill; 

Her russet slippers flash with grace and skill; 

At noon she loiters in the dust-strewn lane 

And swings her censer at the slothful rain. 

Reluctantly, spent summer goes to sleep; 

Her blooms are full-blown now, her laughter deep. 
—G.Lapys MITCHELL 


Sonnet to Youth 


Youth of the conquered lands, awake, arise! 
— your lot seems hopeless, there is 
ope; 

Fling off the yoke, recapture freedom’s prize! 

What is the task with which you cannot 
cope? 

What brutal force can garrison the heart, 

Or crush the zeal that cries for liberty, 

Or break the will you’ve nourished from the 
start 

To breathe again the air that’s fresh and 
free? 

Youth of America, youth of the world! 

Who have not bowed to bomb and bayonet, 

Dictator’s die is cast, the challenge hurled; 

Make haste ere freedom’s failing sun has set. 

Arise and meet the challenge face to face— 

Look for no miracles, no Caesar’s grace! 


—Mark FIsHER 


Citizen CIO 
(Continued from page 300) 


position on racial discrimination to the press, 
to government and industry, as well as among 
the rank-and-file of CIO people. He takes a 
stern hand when international unions find it 
necessary to discipline union locals and mem- 
bers who rebel when Negroes are given their 
full upgrading and seniority rights. He in- 
sists that CIO locals take the lead in securing 
equal rights on the job for Negro members. 

Regional, state and local councils in CIO 
as well as local unions have set up committees 
on fair employment practices and race rela- 
tions. A further safeguard against racial dis- 
crimination is the election of Negroes to serve 
as stewards, shop committeemen, and as mem- 
bers of bargaining committees, labor-manage- 
ment and grievance committees. 

However, CIO’s Committee To Abolish 
Racial Discrimination is opposed to any form 
of departmental segregation because it “con- 
tinues misunderstanding and lack of sympathy 
between the two races.” 

George Weaver warns that management 
often attempts to use the Negro as a pawn 
in management-labor controversies. Some- 
time the Negroes become a football in local 
union politics. “In most of the cases that the 
CIO Committee to Abolish Racial Discrimina- 
tion has investigated, we have found one of 
the above factors present, in some instances 
both,” he reports. 


Meeting the Problem 


Weaver has revealed the manner in which 
this problem has been met. At the Timken 
Roller Plant in Canton, Ohio, for instance, 
twenty-seven Negroes were suddenly up- 
graded by management without warning or 
system. The foremen and shop stewards were 
not consulted, and the department picked for 
this experiment was relatively new. The white 
workers, most of whom had been recently 
imported from the South, all had less than 
two years’ union experience. 

“The results were a foregone conclusion,” 
Weaver relates in an article in the Michigan 
CIO News. “A checkback on the labor-man- 
agement relations record indicated that their 
labor policies were bad and they had fought 
the union bitterly, step by step. The obvious 
conclusion was that management hoped to 
create an additional problem with the racial 
issue. 

The union, this case the United Steelworkers, 
insisted that Negroes entitled to promotion 
remain in the upgraded positions. The com- 
pany, realizing that it could not embarrass the 
union by these tactics, receded and demoted 
the Negroes. 

This act by the management brought a sec- 
ond walkout, this time on the part of the 
Negroes. But the union and the Government 
settled the question by insisting that those en- 
titled to the upgraded positions retain their 
promotions, 

The union has carried its fight against 
racial discrimination into the Government. It 
is renresented on F.E.P.C. by John Brophy, 
CIO’s Director of Industrial Councils. 

CIO is doing vigorous work in teaching its 
own members that whites and Negroes can 
work together harmoniously—and is proving 
** by day-to-day developments. During the 
Detroit riots, for instance, there was no trouble 


Helo 


Educate Your Community! 
Contribute a year’s subscription to 
The Crisis to the library of some local 
school, Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A., orphan 
asvlum, community center or to the 
public library. Only $1.50 a year. 


The Crisis 


in any of the shops where white men and 
Negroes worked on the assembly line. Nor 
did fighting flare up in the neighborhoods 
where both races live peaceably together on 
the same city block. Rioting broke out in the 
segregated neighborhoods—the so-called “white 
spots” and the “black pockets.” CIO took a 
lead in exposing the causes of the riots and jn 
calling for immediate action to remedy those 
causes and to avoid future outbreaks. 

This is the trend in the progressive wing of 
the organized labor movement today. The 
Negro is not without white allies in his 
struggle for equality. 


Do You Operate a Beauty Parlor? 
Why not have The Crisis on yow 
reading table? It keeps impatient 
customers quiet and helps make your 
shop popular. Only $1.50 a year, 


The Liberian State Visit 
(Continued from page 298) 


May 26, a follow-up of the negotiations which 
Mr. Walker had undertaken in March, was 
made, in Washington, while enroute, at the 
hotel, and at the hospital. The lend-lease 
agreement was signed on June 8 at Mr. Bar- 
clay’s bedside. 

Now Liberia is not a member of the United 
Nations. The country has never declared war 
on the Axis. It is classified as an associate 
nation, a benevolent neutral. But it has given 
valuable service to the Allied cause, and so 
warranted the benefits of lend-lease. Under 
the agreement signed, Liberia asked for 
financing of new roads—approximately $600- 
000 worth. The harbor installation, involving 
as it would an expenditure of a few millions 
of dollars, was not requested despite the im- 
portance of this vital auxiliary to the road- 
ways. A participant in the negotiations com- 
mented to me one day rather quizzically that 
he did not know why the harbor had not been 
requested under the agreement. I do not be- 
lieve that Liberia would not have welcomed 
the construction of the harbor under the agree- 
ment. It is concluded, therefore, that either 
they were not permitted to request it owing to 
a considerably weakened bargaining position 
due to the turn of events; or, that the Amer- 
ican government was unwilling to commit it- 
self, through lend-lease, to such a large capital 
undertaking. 

The normal annual budget of the African re- 
public is about $1,000,000. The question of re- 
payment for the project was raised, and the 
Liberians proposed that this be done out of 
anticipated customs levies that would be de- 
rived from use of the harbor by ships in world 
commerce. The project has not been aban- 
doned entirely. United States Army engineers 
are studying three possible sites. The job may 
yet be done but hardly under the lend-lease 
agreement as matters now stand. : 

An interesting, and possibly indicative, side- 
light may be found in the fact that expected 
shipments of certain materials promised in 
March had not been made up to June. This 
occasioned the preparation by the Liberian 
government of a memorandum to Harry Hop- 
kins, Lend-Lease Administrator, urging him 
to “speed performance.” That there has been 
dilly-dallying does not necessarily represent 
the feeling of the President. It could very 
likely be the result of influence in the lower 
echelons of government—State Department or 
Lend-Lease Administration. 

Liberia is interested also in the development 
of its natural resources. The small ann 
budget would seem to limit the extent of 
Liberian initiative. I do not know whether 
the lend-lease agreement promises aid in this 
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President Barclay is receptive to 


direction. 
the introduction of some American capital 
providing it is not used to exploit the country 


i selfish ends. America is interested in the 
potentialities of Liberia. The State Depart- 
ment has publicly alluded to the inclusion of 


Liberia in the orbit of America’s security. A 


representa itive of our government even now 
is in Liberia surveying the resources of that 
country for the purpose of acquiring needed 
materials for the war effort, and looking to 
promise for the future. So much for the 
economics of the visit. 


Negro Pride Stimulated 


The official announcement that the President 
of Liberia would pay a State visit to this 
country immediately stimulated an immense 
pride and an unexplainable hope in almost 
every American Negro who had a thought on 
the subject. Former President C. D. B. King 
was the last Liberian of importance to visit this 
country. That was in 1919. His mission, 
financial in character, failed. President Elie 
Lescot of the Republic of Haiti, largely Negro 
but with a strong French flavoring, made an 
unofficial visit to the United States in 1942 but 
did not get the pomp and ceremony—or pub- 








licity—accorded Barclay. 

The pride felt by Negroes was that Barclay 
was a Negro, one who might have hailed from 
the West Indies; Justice Tubman might have 
been born in South Carolina; and Captain 
Russ might have claimed Florida as his home 
state. Unofficial advance stories informed 
Negro readers that President Barclay was 
expected. Only the Negro chauffeur of a gov- 
ernment car in which I was riding when the 
motorcade went down to Fort Belvoir was in 
doubt. He wanted to know of what “liberry” 
was this Barclay president. 

The unexplainable hope Negroes felt was 
that this important personage, being one of us 
and having the ear of nations, would speak 
out for darker peoples the world over. To 
date, no one of stature and of Negro blood had 
appeared here who could so capably and justi- 
fiably place the case as President Barclay. 
After having heard him register the shortest 
address on record—31 words, extemporaneous 
at that—from the greatest soapbox in the 
world, the floor of the United States Senate, 
and say nothing more than “hell-o”; after 
having listened to him tell a Negro audience 
of luncheon guests in Washington that “we 
(all Negroes) are a working race”, and two 
paragraphs later relieve himself with the dec- 
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laration that he does not ever 


“emphasize the 
but rather “country and 
I was moved on June 3 to write 


question of race” 
achievement”, 
a friend: 

. not yet has the visiting President 
said or done anything to which black folk 
of America, eager and hopeful that he 
would, may find justification and capital 
in his visit.” 

It was then, and is now, my firm belief that, 
as an associate nation strongly supporting the 
Allied cause, Liberia might have with justice 
interpreted to the world the ambitions of 
darker peoples in terms of the Four Freedoms, 
and still have maintained international per- 
spective without once embarrassing his host 
by dealing with strictly national affairs here 
at home. Indeed, there were those who would 
have enjoyed hearing him denounce lynching, 
the poll tax, and discrimination because of 
race. Understandably, he could not have done 
this with any propriety, and should not have 
been expected to do so. 

What he could have done, and did not, was 
to speak for Liberians (who happen to be 
Negro), particularly when he stood before 
the Congress of the United States. The string 
of visitors before him did no less, as the 
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statement of King George II of Greece will 
bear out when he served notice that “the 
preservation of freedom is not the obligation 
of any single people” and that “the base rock 
of international understanding and the corner- 
stone for cooperation between free men in the 
world to come” is a simple truth. By those few 
well-chosen words, he announced to the world 
that Greece was making its reservation at the 
peace table. 

Nine formal and informal luncheons and 
dinners failed to elicit anything vaguely ap- 
proximating a statement intended for world 
ears. A regrettable commentary also is the 
fact that, except for the address in Philadel- 
phia, all others were extemporaneous expres- 
sions of joy. 

A few shapers of thinking among American 
Negroes have declared that the race ought 
to have representation at the peace table. 
There are three ways in which this objective 
might be achieved, two of which are unlikely. 
They are, first, the appointment of a Negro to 
the American delegation to the Peace Confer- 
ence because of race; and, two, the appoint- 
ment of a Negro because he is qualified to 
perform the job. 


Liberia’s Opportunity 


The third alternative, and most probable 
approach, is through the offer and acceptance 
of the responsibility to speak for Negroes—or 
darker peoples—by a government predom- 
inantly made up of Negroes. I am loath to 
believe that Haiti would accept this responsi- 
bility. Ethiopia would be compelled to re- 
spond to the British influence in light of the 
yet unsettled—and very disturbing—Indian 
question. The Batista government of Cuba 
has “gone white”. And Brazil is much more 
concerned about the “Good Neighbor” policy 
and the maintenance of good relations with 
the United States than it is about relieving 
pressure on colored peoples of the world 
Liberia, apparently, is the elected one if she 
would accept the role. 

Before returning to Washington after six- 
teen days in the company of the party, I was 
the dinner guest of Justice Tubman. President 
Barclay was still confined. Mr. Tubman knew 
what I wanted to hear him say. He is a 
folksy sort of person, very likeable and quite 
convivial. After dinner he authorized a state- 
ment which said in part: 

“It is my considered opinion that the Re- 
public of Liberia is the exponent of the pos- 
sibilities of Negroes of the world at self- 
government, and that any dereliction or fail- 
ure on our part in these respects would mean 
disaster to Negroes everywhere in the world.” 

I have repeatedly read these words trying 
to milk from them the implications that most 
Negroes, I believe, would like to see. The sum 
total of this effort is my understanding that 
Liberia is the laboratory for government by 
Negroes. Indeed, that is a welcome respon- 
sibility albeit of a passive sort. What is 
wanted, what is needed, however, is an active 
champion with not only the eyes but the ears 
of the world fastened upon it. 

One other observation should be made. It 
is my conviction that the handling of the visit 
would have benefited materially from the 
treatment it could have been given by supple- 
mentary agencies, primarily in the field of 
public relations. The State Department’s di- 
vision of protocol saw that certain amenities 
were dutifully observed, as it should have 
done, but it was not incumbent upon the di- 
vision to guarantee the success or effectiveness 
of the “show”. Public liaison was unbeliev- 
ably bad for so noteworthy an occasion, and 
the visit suffered accordingly. 

As for the wangling of concessions, it is 
not a matter of blame. Immaturity in inter- 
national statecraft on the part of the Liberian 
principals doing business on the major league 
circuit was an incongruous situation at best. 


The circumstance of Dakar was history; North 
Africa was the fait accompli. And despite 
what is currently being said about the de- 
sirability of international cooperation, the 
millenium has not yet arrived. It is the 
announced hope of the United Nations and the 
small group of associated nations that inter- 
national integrity may one day represent some- 
thing more than just a phrase in the glossary 
of world politics. 

As for Liberia’s role in behalf of darker 
peoples, there is yet hope. That nation an- 
ticipates the opening of a legation in Wash- 
ington sometime in the not too distant future. 
It will represent the first real diplomatic 
channel it has ever had here. It will afford 
also the opportunity to get before this nation, 
and in time the world, the Liberian view- 
point. It is conceivable that the viewpoint of 
the Liberian people may coincide with or run 
parallel to the normal aspirations of the 
world’s colored peoples. That remains to be 
seen, 


So Softly Smiling 


(Continued from page 302) 


“Sometimes coming back from a raid 
in the dawn,” he told her that night, 
emotion fingering the edges of his voice, 
“I’d look up at the reddening sky and 
feel that all the earth was consuming 
itself in fire and only heaven would be 
left ; and I’d want so much to be in love, 
I'd ache with it. 

And she whispered in reply, “If I 
could be that; if I could be heaven and 
always have you.” 

After that, nothing was real. It was 
fantasy, ecstasy, dread and apprehen- 
sion. It was glory. They went to live 
in her apartment, and did not need a 
thing. Neither people nor food nor 
sleep. Nor the world. Because there 
was too much of each other within the 
hours that they would never have. 

And the days passed through this 
enchanted unreality, wired-together and 
meteoric. There were twenty-six; then 
there were twenty-five. But each day 
was filled to overflowing and could not 
hold it all; and always some spilled into 
the day following. 

In twenty-three days; 
twenty-two. 

They barricaded themselves behind il- 
iusion and fought against it in the man- 
ner of two small children playing house. 

They were riding down Fifth Avenue 
atop a bus, and she was saying. “A 
month is long enough to stay in Harlem. 
Next month we'll spend with my folks 
in Springfield, Ohio. You'll love my 
mother.” Laughing, she added. “She’s 
a Seventh Day Adventist, by way of 
description.” 

“T’ve got some remote relatives in Chi- 
cago, too, whom we can visit for a time,” 
he said, catching the spirit of the fan- 
tasy, “although my parents are both 
dead.” 

“And after that we can wander lazily 
to the coast. Have you ever been to Los 
Angeles?” she asked. 

He shook his head. 

“Tt’s good for a month, too. And I'll 
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introduce you to some of the celebs— 
Ethel Waters and Rochester and Hall 
Johnson ; you'll enjoy Hall, he’s a man 
of many thoughts; and even Lena 
Horne, although I’ll not promise I won’t 
be jealous if she smiles at you. 

“Carmel is a lovely place, too,” she 
went on, “After the war—” 

He quickly interrupted, “What war ?” 
and they laughed. 

“It’s funny how you can grow past 
things so quickly,” she observed, sur- 
prised. “Ten days ago I was a rather 
glf-centered poet who prided herself 
on being remote—and now I feel as if 
that was another life.” 

“Tt was,” he said. And then quickly, 
almost fearfully, she vowed, “But I'll 
never grow past you. When you're 

me... 

She caught herself, but it was too 
late. 

This was it; he was going back, and 
she was staying here. 

“T used to ask myself,” he confessed, 
“What have I got in this war? Let 
the white people fight their own war 
—I’ve got nothing to win.’ And then I 
read where some one said, perhaps it 
was Walter White or Randolph, that 
America belonged to the Negro as much 
as it did to anyone. And I got a funny 
feeling, maybe it was pride, or owner- 
ship—I don’t know. Anyway I en- 
listed. And then one day the ‘old man’ 
alled us in and said, ‘We’re it.’” 

He was silent for a time, looking at 
the passing sights, and when she did 
not speak, he went on, trying to explain 
something : 

“I-I don’t know just when it started. 
but I got to feeling that I was fighting 
for the Four Freedoms. Maybe I had 
to feel it ; maybe I had to feel that it was 
abigger fight than just to keep the same 
ld thing we’ve always had. But it got 
tobe big in my mind—bigger than just 
fighting a war. It got to be more like 
building, well, building security and 
peace and freedom for everyone. 
“And—and, what I mean,” he stumbled 
o, “is we don’t have to hide from it. 
I's got to be building for freedom and 
its got to be so big and wide there'll 
room in it for happiness, too.” 


(Continued on page 316) 
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She said an odd thing. “We’re going 
to have a son.’”’ Because she knew that 
in these things there was this—which 
no one could take—this going on of 
life, which gave to everything else pur- 
pose, meaning, a future. 

“How do you know?” he asked, 
startled. 

“How could we miss?” she countered. 

And they were laughing again, so 
wonderfully happy. But even a song 
could bring it back, a voice from the 
radio singing the half-forgotten words: 
Leaves are falling and I am recalling 
‘ Because this was so young, so 
alive, so biological; this was for a to- 
getherness throughout eternity. 

It was there the night Bill and Louise 
threw the party for them, although that 
was one of the happiest days they ever 
knew. But for a time they forgot about 
it; they felt almost as if they had it 
beaten. 

All the old bunch was there, you 
know their names. Louise made mint 
julips and they danced a little and 
flirted with each others’ wives and then 
began a discussion on political inter- 
pretations, which ended with Ted telling 
the story of Barker Brown. Then Henry 
told the one about the two whales and 
the “cracker” .. . ‘“You mean to say 
you ain’t never seen a cracker?’, the old 
whale asked the baby whale .. .” Not 
to be outdone, Walter told the tale of 
the ghost of Rufus Jones which came 
back to earth in the body of a white 
man and was elected to governor of 
Mississippi. But the colored folks knew 
he was old Rufus Jones. 

They were having such a wonderful 
time that Eddie suggested that they do 
it over again at his flat next month. 
“How is it with you and Roy, Mona?” 
he asked. 

How was it? 

It was on top of them, that is how 
it was. In thirteen days he was going 
back to Africa to fight for a democracy 
he never had; it was reality . . . And 
then in twelve .. . 

The togetherness which was meant to 
be would be gone .. . In eleven days... 
And then in ten . . . It hung over their 
heads, staining every moment with a 
blind, futile desperation, beneath which 
everything was distorted and magnified 
out of proportion to its importance, so 
that now things began to hurt which 
before would not have mattered, and 
minor incidents which should have sunk 
beneath a kiss now grew into catas- 
trophes. 

It was that way when he met Earl 
Henry and Bill Peters who had gone to 
Chicago university with him. Earl was 


a cavalry lieutenant, and Pete, sporting 
the wings of the 99th Pursuit Squadron, 
said, “I’m an eagle now, sonny.” 

A reunion was in order, so they found 
a pleasant little bar on 116th Street. 

Roy intended to call Mona from the 
first, knowing that she would be ex- 
pecting him home, and would worry. 
But a slightly tipsy celebrant was 
monopolizing the house telephone, mak- 
ing up with a girl whom, judging from 
the phrazes which drifted Roy’s way, he 
had promised to take some place and 
hadn’t. Roy got change from the bar- 
man so as to use the booth telephone; 
but the barman served the second round 
of drinks first—you know how those 
things happen—and then Pete was tell- 
ing a joke about an Alabama senator 
and a Negro minister that was good 
enough to pass on. When he did stand 
up and start toward the telephone, Earl 
caught him by the sleeve, and— 

“ . . literally forced me to listen,” he 
was telling Mona as the reason he was 
late. 

“And then the third round of drinks 
was served and I—I proposed a toast to 
the loveliest woman in all the world.” 

But in between there had been a mo- 
ment when he had not thought of her, 
and this she sensed—this was im- 
portant. 

When she did not smile, he knew that 
it was there, something pregnant with 
a hurt; and it was then his words took 
on the tone of explanation, “I wouldn’t, 
for anything in the world, have stayed 
if I had thought you would have minded 
in the least, darling.” 

Not enough sleep, lack of proper eat- 
ing, and living each instant on the brink 
of desperation with the end of their to- 
getherness always there, even on the 


Strange to Think 


What if bombs are dropped on cities and 
villages 

and kill women and children 

and send flames shooting skyward 

yawning at the grey sky 

licking chops over innocent human prey? 

What if planes, soaring dive bombers, 
with bellies 

that open and excrete packets, thunder 
hate and murder 

when they plaster factories, 
homes, and hospitals? 

What if submarines lurk near harbors 
and coast lines 

to sink ships mercilessly and machine 
gun crews 

helpless in lifeboats? 

My brother was bullet-holed and tied and 
burned to a tree in Mississippi and 
you laughed. 

—S1MEON Booker, Jr. 
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lips of a kiss, impelled her to say, againg 
her will, “But you could have called 
darling, knowing how I would worry’ 

“But, sweetheart, I intended to. I hag 
the nickel in my hand—” 

“IT understand, darling...” Pushing 
from inside of her... “I want you to 
be with your friends .. .” Out of the 
vacuum left by her relief at  seeine 
him . . . “Sometimes I think we have 
been together too much. . Out of 
the hours pacing the floor with ragged 
nerves gouging her like rusted nails. ,. 
“But couldn’t you have taken a moment 
to telephone. If I did not love you so, | 
would not have been so worried.” 

He began again, “I wanted to, I in. 
tended to—” He spread his hands, 
pleading, “Can’t you understand? Won't 
vou believe me? What is it, sweetheart? 
cca cca 

Pushing and pushing, up through the 
congested tears in her throat, out be 
tween her quivering lips, “If you had 
wanted to, you would have, Roy, dar- 
ling. It’s because you weren’t thinking 
of me that you didn’t; and when you 
stopped thinking about me, it was not 
the same anymore. When—when you 
can forget me in a crowd, it—it isn't 
what we thought; because it’s knowing 
that I am always in your heart that 
keeps me p-punching.” 

They were there, suddenly, a wall of 
words between them. 

“T-I had—” he could not say it again. 
That live-wire edge of futility building 
up, and now this wall of words that it 
had built. But courage was needed, 
patience, understanding; understanding 
most of all. And he tried again, smooth- 
ing out his exasperation with superhu- 
man will, “Sweetheart, can we talk about 
it tomorrow? Can we—don’t you think 
we should go to bed tonight? We're 
both upset. If we could sleep a little 
in—in—”’ he paused, and then went on, 
“T mean, it—it might make a difference, 
don’t you think?” 

Without moving, he moved towari 
her, as if to take her in his arms. And 
without moving, she moved away. 

“Don’t you understand what I am 
saying, Roy?” Pushing and pushing— 
oh, Dear God, please stop me. . . “Dont 
you?” ... Pushing... 

Her words were like steady shots. Is 
this how it would feel? A weird relation 
of thoughts. Could death be worse than 
this? . . . Echoing in his brain with the 
shallow faintness of distance: “Don! 
you?” 

Now between them the words wert 
gone, engulfing them in unbearable 
emptiness; and then the upsurge 0 
overwhelming hurt. So tangible ft 
shook great waves of it from his head 
a violent reflex gesture, and yet othe 
waves surged over him. They wet 


(Continued on page 318) 
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— soldier of yours would cer- 


tainly enjoy receiving The Crisis each 
month. Why not subscribe for him? 
Only $1.50 for an entire year. 
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ST. DANIEL SPIRITUAL TEMPLE 


All Good Things Are Worked Through God 
For Them That Love God. 
For information write 


Rev. EDWARD SCOTT (Spiritualist) 
33 MELPOMENE STREET NEW ORLEANS 13, LA. 
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LEGAL DIRECTORY 





The following directory of some of the many colored lawyers in this country is carried in 
response to numerous inquiries from readers desiring to omnes attorneys outside their home 
towns, THe Crisis maintains no legal bureau, and the N 
ing color discrimination, segregation or denial of citizenship rights. 


CALIFORNIA 
H. L. Richardson 
1557 7th Street, Oakland 
Telephone: 5998 


DELAWARE 
Louis L. Redding 
1002 French St., Wilmington 
Telephone: 3-1924 


ILLINOIS 
Ellis & Westbrooks 
3000 S. State St., Chicago, Ill. 
Telephone Cal- 4968-9 
KANSAS 
John Q. Sayers 
P. O. Box 186, Hill City 
Telephone: | 
MICHIGAN 


Floyd H. Skinner 
Michigan at Monroe Avenue, Grand Rapids 
Telephone: 8-9042 


NEW JERSEY 
J. Mercer Burrell 
23 Howard Street, Newark 
Telephone: Ma 3-4709 


OHIO 
Harry E. Davis 
202-6 Engineers Bidg., Cleveland 
Telephone: MA-1320 
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ON CLIPPED WINGS 


The Story of Jim Crow in the Army Air Corps 


By WILLIAM H. HASTIE 
Former Civilian Aide to the Secretary of War 


Our boys are flying for their country, but read the whole revealing story by one who was 
“inside.” 


A Sensational Addition To Negro History 
THE NEGRO IN VIRGINIA 


A most entertaining and instructive account of the 
Virginia Negro from his arrival to 
the present day 


Price: $2.30 postpaid 
THE CRISIS BOOK SHOP 


69 Fifth Avenue, New York, New York 








69 Fifth Ave., New York, 3, N. Y. 








A.A.C.P. handles only cases involv- 


Chester K. Gillespie 
416 Hickox Bldg., Cleveland 
Telephone: Cherry 1835 


OKLAHOMA 
Cecil E. Robertson 
114 1-2 Court Street, Muskogee 
Telephone. 836 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Raymond Pace Alexander 
40 S. Nineteenth St., Philadelphia 
Telephone: Rittenhouse 9960 


Sadie T. Mossell Alexander 
40 S. Nineteenth Street, Philadelphia 
Telephone: Rittenhouse 9960 


Theodore Spaulding 
425 South Broad St., Philadelphia 
Telephone: Pennypacker 4834 


Fitzhugh Lee Styles 
2200 West Columbia Ave., Philadelphia 
Telephone: Stevenson 6182 : 


VIRGINIA 
Martin A. Martin 
Southern Aid Building, Danville 
Telephone: 2475 


So Softly Smiling 
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caught and being carried along, swiftly, 
blindly; and in her fear, instinctively, 
she reached out for his hand. 


UST that touch, just the touch of 

hands, and they were safe again; 
they were in each other’s arms and she 
was crying, “I didn’t mean it, darling. 
Honestly, I didn’t mean it.” 

“I’m a rat,” he said hoarsely. “How 
can you love such a rat as I?” 

No, not eventful like the winning of a 
battle, nor dramatic like the downing of 
a plane; but to two people in this peo- 
pled world, it was a crossing into perma- 
nence, a bridging of the gap into immor- 
tality, which in the final analysis makes 
the human race the supreme race. For 
now, togetherness would always be; no 
matter the war, which had to be fought 
and won. No matter death, which was 
but another crossing. There would al- 
ways be togetherness—always—because 
they had gotten over. 

And suddenly, they began to plan the 
future. 

“We'll buy a farm,” he said. “A tiny 
one just big enough for us. I'll send 
every cent of my salary home.” 

“And while you’re building us peace 
and freedom and security, I'll be build- 
ing our home,” she added. “A rambling, 
old-fashioned, comfortable house out of 
old stones. I will build it with my hands. 


And underneath their rainbow, like 
planes flying low over the desert, the 
days moved westward. There were six, 
and then there were five. 

They caught a bus and went upstate 
and selected a plot of four acres and 
made a deal with the real estate broker- 
age; and the next day they consulted an 
architect in Harlem and pored over 
blueprints. 

“We'll have the nursery here,” she 
said. “It'll catch the sun all day. And 
out back—” 

“We'll plant an orchard,” he supple- 
mented. “Pears and peaches—” 

“And apples—” 

“And we'll have a swing.” 

“Over here will be your den and when 
you’re a famous attorney you can say—” 

“We'll plant flowers,” he cut in. 

“Of course. Down beside the walk 
and here in front on both sides. Floral 
firecrackers and golden stars and hya- 
cinths and—” 

“T’ll come through Holland on the 
way home and bring the tulips back,” 
he said. “Pink and white and...” 

And then there were none... 

“T’m simply crazy about you, darling,” 
she was telling him. “Remember that 
most. Remember that I love everything 
you do, the color of your skin, the way 
you walk, the way you carry your 
shoulders so high and bravely; the way 


THE CRISIS—$1.50 A YEAR 
AN IDEAL BIRTHDAY GIFT 


For Your Library 


BROTHERS UNDER THE SKIN 


CAREY McWILLIAMS 


Recommended by the newspaper PM as the real plan for bringing 


equality to our minorities and preventing riots, $3.00 


NEGRO CARAVAN 


A new special shorter edition of this excellent compilation edited by 


Sterling A. Brown. Short stories, poetry, folk literature, novels, by 


famous Negro writers. 


$2.50. Regular edition $4.25 


THE CRISIS BOOKSHOP 


69 Fifth Avenue 


New York 3, N. Y. 
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The Crisis 


you sometimes say ‘not particularly gy 
and ‘I mean; well, what I mean,’ anj 
the little habit you have of dipping you 
head and running your hand across you 
hair when you are thinking .. .” 

“And I love the way your eyes look 
now while you are talking of it,” he said 
“T’ll be seeing them on those days when 
I take off. [’ll always remember your 
eyes, sweetheart.” 

“T'll never forget anything about you,” 
she declared. “Never!” 

And though they had braced them. 
selves against it from the very first, 
when the pick-up car pulled to a sto 
where they awaited at the curb, neither 
of them were prepared for sight of it, 
Until the last moment, until the driver 
said, “I’m sorry, sir,” they clung to each 
other, kissing each other, their eyes 
locked together, so gallantly, although 
their lips were trembling and breaking 
up beneath. 

And then he was inside and the driver 
shifted gears and the motor sounded and 
he was moving away from her. 

She kept biting her lips to hold back 
screams, and then motion came into her 
body and she began to wave, wildly, and 
the words came out in a gasping rush, 
“Don’t forget the tulips, Roy. Don’t for- 
get the tulips, darling.” 

And through the open window, he was 
yelling back, “I forgot to tell you, set 
out the apple trees in April. And if it's 
a girl—” The rest was drowned in 
motor roar. 

The last he saw of her, as the car was 
emerged in traffic, she was standing at 
the curb, so tiny it seemed from that 
distance, and so rigid, and finally, so 
softly smiling. 
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(Continued from page 293) 


Secretary of War from which position 
he recently resigned. 


Rev. Prince A. Taylor Jr. has been 
named to head the new department of 
religious education at Gammon Theo 
logical Seminary. This department has 
been made possible by the Board of Edu- 
cation through its division of the local 
church, Dr. J. Q. Schisler, executive 
secretary. Rev. Taylor is an A.B. from 
Semuel Houston, Austin, Texas, A.M. 
from Columbia university and Union 
Theological Seminary in the field of 
religious education. He was recently 
assistant to the president of Bennett 
College. 
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INSURE WITH NEGRO COMPANIES 


They Provide: SECURITY for Loved Ones. JOBS for 
Trained Negroes and ECONOMIC POWER for the Group 


lhe National Negro Insurance Association reported for 1941: 


Assets of $32,209,668.00 
Income of $49,435,504.00 
—lIaserance in force: $421,251,112.00 


GOLDEN STATE MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


(Old Line Legal Reserve Company) 
CALIFORNIA and ILLINOIS 


Wm. Nickerson, Jr., Presideat 
Gee. A. Beavers, ir., Viee President 
M. 0. Heuston, Seoretary- Treasurer 


hipreme Liberty Life Insurance Co. 


Home Office: 350! S. Parkway, Chicago, Ill. 
Agents Wanted in: Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, West 
Virginia, Maryland, District of Columbia, Mis- 
wuri, Kentacky and Tennessee. 


letease Employment by Insuring With Us 
errr ERED 


MAMMOTH LIFE & ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Wi W. Walnut Street, Louisville, Kentucky 
six (26) years of unselfish service 


the people of Kentucky. Indiana & Ohio 
iia 


—Policies in force: 2,563,124 
—Employment: 9,399 Negroes 


BUILDING FOR YOUTH 


An Institution of Life Insurance 


Great Lakes Mutual Insurance Co. 


Chas. H. Mahoney, President Louis C. Blount, Secretary 
Home Office—DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


North Carolina Mutual Life Insurance Company 
C C Spaulding, President Derham, N C 


FINANCIAL INDEPENDENCE can be achieved by 
adoption of a foresighted Life Insurance p 
There is a North Carolina Mutual policy lectly 
suited to your needs and income ability. 


"NO HOME COMPLETE 
WITHOUT NORTH CAROLINA MUTUAL POLICIES"’ 


THE CENTRAL PAYS FIRST 
CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF FLORIDA 


C. D. ROGERS, Presideat 


Home Office — Tampa, Florida 


READ! UNDERSTAND! 
THE WAR FOR EMPIRE IN ASIA 


Harry Paxton Howard 


author of the sensational “Ameri- 
cans in Concentration Camps” in THE 
CRISIS last September, has written a 
sensational new book 


AMERICA’S ROLE IN ASIA 


(Howell, Soskin. $3) 


THE CRITICS SAY: 


“Sharpest, most revealing, most bitingly 
factual book on the Far East. . . . No more 
scathing denunciation of Anglo-American im- 
perialism in the Far East has been penned. ... 
It’s a ‘must.’” George S. Schuyler 

(Pittsburgh Courier). 


“Fresh and imaginative and free from any 
taint of nationalist propaganda. . . . The author 
starts out from the proposition that there will 
be and can be no restoration of the status quo 
in Asia.” William Henry Chamberlin 

(New York Times). 


“Mr. Howard is a truthful historian. .. . Such 
true Jeffersonian faith in mass common sense, 
irrespective of breed, and such a readiness to 
fight for it, are so rare these days that I should 
like to see him widely and understandingly 
read.” Rodney Gilbert 

(New York Herald-Tribune). 


“It is impossible to convey the wealth of 
Harry Howard’s material. He knows the Far 
East as teacher and as a member of its labor 
movement. He saw Chiang Kai-shek’s fascist 
blueshirts in action; he also knows Japanese 
working people.” Sam Halper 

(New York Post). 


Mr. Howard’s book goes to the core of the 
problem. It is hard medicine for the compla- 
cent—a pill without sugar-coating.” 

. D. W. Talmadge 
(Book of the Month Club News). 


“This is the most valuable and illuminating 
book on the public affairs and personalities of 
the Far East which has yet been published.” 

Harry Elmer Barnes 
(The Progressive). 


“It is a good thing for us that somebody had 
the courage to write a book like this... . It 
will open the eyes of everybody who has a sense 
of justice and believes in the fitness of things.” 

Marshall R. Hall 
(Ohio State Journal). 


“This is a book you must read. ... It tells 
you the things you must know about the Far 
East, but are not permitted to know—the things 
which are being kept from you.” 

Bertrand Russell. 


“A book which reveals with complete frank- 
ness the unsavory history of Western relations 
with the East.” H. W. B. 

(India Today.) 


“Harry Paxton Howard .. . knows what he is 
talking about. He sees what the thing is... 
something very big indeed. . .. It is a general 
rebellion of all who are not of the European 
(American) white races by all of those whose 
skins are colored. It is a revolution as well as a 
rebellion. It is a war to seize all the wealth of 
Asia and Africa from the flabby hands of those 
who have heretofore ruled ‘the lesser breeds.’” 

William Franklin Sands 
(The Commonweal). 


“The book is a reflection of some twenty-five 
years of study, observation and first-hand ex- 
perience, and not a traveler’s or newly arrived 
correspondent’s first thoughts. It will cause no 
little stir.” Nathaniel Peffer 
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Let's do both — give 
100% cooperation to 
every war effort and 
yet not neglect the 
education and future 
well-being of the 
youth of the race. 


A Stately Entrance oa 


With a Friendly Welcome 


Southern Aid Society of Virginia, Inc., the race’s oldest existing legal 
reserve insurance company, has passed the $100,000 mark in Bond buy- 
ing during the present year, and is now planning for the next $100,000. 


It is now, as always, planning as trustee for the Dimes and Dollars of 
the thousands of its policyholders and employer of hundreds of young 
men and women, to make absolutely secure both the insurance protec- 
tion of its present and future policyholders, and jobs for not only the 
present employees, but for more boys and girls when their school days 
are over. 


Parents should therefore give a larger share of their insurance patron- 
age to this and other race insurance companies. Their Dimes and 
Dollars will then do a Three-fold duty—Help to win the war—Make a 
dignified and profitable opportunity for their sons and daughters and 
—Provide through self-help a secured home and future. 


Southern Aid Society of Virginia, Incorporated 
Home Office: Third and Clay Streets, Richmond, Virginia 


Modern Forms Life, Health and Accident Insurance at Low Cost 
OPERATING IN VIRGINIA AND DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 








